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Of Religion and Government 


The first of two articles 


by John A. Mackay 
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Coeducational Colleges 


BUENA VISTA COLLEGE 


Offers _the best in liberal arts program, under 
on a beautiful Pp For 








HASTINGS COLLEGE 


A coeducational ey ~ approved mes 
Sach. Uv. 8. Liberal Arts. 
Nursing. Pre- medical, Pre-en, 
North. Central Association. 
Nebr 


Presbyt 
‘usic. Business. 
neering. Seon 

Marshall 


HANOVER COLLEGE 1827 


e A new $3,000,000 Plant 
e Able Christian Faculty 

* Extensive Curriculum 

. 


write Registrar, Buena Vista College, Storm 











CENTRE COLLEGE 
FOUNDED 1819 

A Presbyterian, fully accredited, liberal 
arts college for men and women—in the 
heart of the Blue Grass where southern 
hospitality and culture meet. 

Walter A. Groves, Ph.D., President 

Denville, Kentucky 





Fortunate Students 
. Indians 
Founded 


MARYVILLE COLLEGE 1819 


A Presbyterian liberal arts college of 800 students. 

emphasizing high scholarship, low expenses, positive 

Gatetee training. Ralph Walde Licyd, President, 
. © 








UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE 


A oy accredited college of liberal arts and theo- 
logical semin: with a positive Christian purpose. 
“Serving the whole Church and the Worid.’’ Now in 
its one year. Rolle La Porte, President, 








GROVE CITY COLLEGE * “SSicce 


Four-year courses in Liberal Arts, Science, Com- 
merce. Engineering, and Music. A beautifu! campus 
with superior buildings. Modern dormitories for 
men and bey 
President Weir C. Ketier, Grove City. Pennsylvania 








WOOSTER 


Co-ed—1100 Stu- 
dents—91 Faculty 
Partially Individual 
Study in Upperclass 
Years. 


B.A., B.Mus., 
B.Sch.Mus. 
President 
Howard Lowry 
WOOSTER, OHIO 











a. 
MITCHELL COLLEGE 
Presbyterian. Founded 1856. Co-ed. Distinctive in 
Christian ideals. Accredited—first two years of 
college. Liberal arts, music, business. Dorms for 
women. Scholarships. Rate $600. 5 

John Pres., Statesville, N. C. 


Women’s College 


THE COLLEGE OF IDAHO 


Idaho's Pioneer Liberal Arts College. Estabii 
1891. Presbyterian. Coeducational. Fully Acc: 
= ‘scholastic standards. Advantageously lo 

tion and Fees $175 per semester. Write for 
we LL. 1DANO : 


THE COLLEGE OF EMPORIA 
Emporia, Kansas 
Fully Accredited 
Four year-Liberal Arts-Coeducational 
Moderate Cost 
Emphasis on Christian Citizenship 
Paul B. McCleave, LL.D., President 











BEAVER COLLEGE 


An accredited Presbyterian College for Women. 
Liberal arts, vecssone ge ng service, music, 
teaching, home ee-. eh phys lab. tech., com- 
merce, art, speoeh + Se Extra-curric- 
ular, sports, social program, 99th year. 60 acre 
campus near Philadelphia. 


RAYMON KISTLER, D.D., LL.D., Pres. 
Box P., Jenkintown, Pa. 





Boys’ Preparatory 








WAYNESBURG COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian College founded in 1849. 
Arts, sciences, and preprofessional 
courses. Coeducational and accredited 


Pau R. STEWART 
President 


Waynesburg, Pa. 





BLAIR ACADEMY 


A Presbyterian School for boys, with a well-estab- 
lished reputation for College Preparation. Small 
classes. Experienced masters. Wide choice of sports 
and student activities. Grades 7-12. Modern equip- 
ment on country campus in N. J. foothills. Golf 
Course, Swimming Pool, New Chapel and Library. 


Or. Ira A. Flinner, Headmaster, Box 75, Bieirstewn, WN. J. 





LAKE FOREST COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian College for men and women—Liberal arts and science, Pre-theological, 
Business Administration, Pre-professional courses in Medicine, lew, Dentistry, Nurs- 
30 





ing, 


# limited to 900 student 





miles from Chicago—on the beautiful North Shore—Required Weekly Chapel—Full 
time Presbyterian Chaplain in residence—Aims to develop socially responsible 
intelligently active citizens with a Christian orientation to life. 


ERNEST A. JOHNSON, Ph.D., PRES. - LAKE FOREST, ILLINOIS 





Men's College 


Girls’ Preparatory 








LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian college for men. Founded in 1826. 
Arts, enginoertas. and pre-professional courses. 


Easton, Pennsyivania 
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DAVIS AND ELKINS 
COLLEGE 


Elkins, West Virginia 
An accredited four-year college for men and 
offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 
Air Force ROTC Unit—Christian culture and 
scholarship 
Personal attention to students 


R. B. PURDUM, President 
Engineering Plan 


PRESBYTERIAN COLL 
ENGINEERING PLAN 


A Five Year Program Leading to Both 
LIBERAL ARTS AND ENGINEERING 
DEGREES 








Three years spent in a Liberal Arts CONS 
two years of Engineering at Lafayette © 
Program Available at the Following © 
Alma College . ~ - - Alma, M 
Austin College - - - Shermal, 
Centre College Danville, Ki 
Coe College - - - Cedar Rapié 
University of Dubuque - - Dubuq 
College of Emporia - - Emporia, 
Hanover College - - - Hanover, B 
Hastings College - - Hastings, Ni 
College of Idaho a - Caldwell, 
Lake Forest College 7 Lake Forest, 
Lewis and Clark College - Portland, ¢ 
Lincoln University - Lincoln Universit 3 
Macalester College - Saint Paul, Mi 
Missouri Valley College - Marshall, 
Trinity University - - San Antonio, 
University of Tulsa - - Tulsa, Okla 
Waynesburg College - Waynesburg, F® 
Westminster College - Salt Lake City, ¥ 
Whitworth College - Spokane, Wasbi 
In Cooperation With 
LAFAYETTE COLLEGE, EASTON, PA 
Write any of the above colleges for det 
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can Jesus do for you? 


Problems and Troubles Can Be Met 
With Jesus As Your Guide 


F JESUS came to your door seneene, 
what questions would you ask Him 
What eager words would tumble from —nnd 
lips as you spoke with Him about your 

world, your family, yourself? 

Wouldn't you say: “Savior, how can we 
cure our evils of war, crime, persecution, 
international hate and suspicion? What 
shall we do to halt our moral decay and 
heal our spiritual emptiness? How shall 
we be saved when daily we become more 
separate from God?” 

And—wouldn’t you seek the answers to your own 
life in the Lord’s divine presence? Wouldn’t you talk 
quietly with Him about your outer life of duty, faith, 
action and your inner life of guilt, fear and anxiety? 


The Answer To All Problems Lies In Jesus 


You are a busy person. Hundreds of voices clamor for 
wend attention; you have your work, your family and 
‘uture to worry about. You consider yourself a good 
Christian, yet you know it isn’t = merely to 
“believe in God”, “pray to God”, “keep His com- 
mandments”. It isn’t enough to read your Bible daily 
or even to “worship God”. The answer Is clear, written 
in fire: to live in Tietory we must find Jesus and take 
Him into every moment of our lives. 

But we Christians know the way is hard. We need 
constant inspiration, a bright lamp to guide us. When 
we are miserable, angry, jealous, we need demonstra- 
tion of God’s goodness. When we are mean, critical, 
“bossy”, we have denied Him—even denied we need 
Him . ..and we long for examples of His love to lead 
us. When we are tense, unhappy and dissatisfied, we 
need proofs of His mercy and interest—proofs that our 
prayers and pleas are heeded. 

That is why the CIHU Book Club can have such 
great meaning in your life. 


A Brotherhood of Men and Women 
Seeking “Life Lived In Victory” 


Thousands of families are members of the CIHU 
Book Club—people asking for and finding the way 
to greater, more joyful living . . . learn what to 
pray for and how to pray ... winning that tran- 
quility of mind that reveals God. 

To be at peace with one’s self and with the world is 
worth more than the earth’s treasure. CIHU selec- 
tions reveal how men achieve the serenity of soul that 
guarantees happiness. How wonderful it is to read how 
men have felt the gentle hand of the Almighty in 
their lives! Perhaps you _— find the answer to your 
problem in a CIHU 


GET BOTH OF THESE FINE BOOKS for only $176 


IF YOU JOIN THE CIHU BOOK CLUB NOW 





Mail Coupon Now! i 
PROTESTANT PANORAMA. Your lifetime “PROTESTANT PANORAMA” 
book of Protestantism—the “‘surprise’’ book of ee + ” i 
the decade! You must actually see this exciting and A MAN CALLED PETER 
volume to realize how completely it covers the a 
Cul Herd 1 Peter thousand nd sapecte 10f, Jour Feligion, answers all i CIHU Club of Inspirational Books ; 
\ Man wonderful photographs takin € you from one end Box 904, Mineola, New York 
of the country to the other, into churches great ad - i 
and small, revealing every activity. A book for Please send me at once ‘Protestant Panorama’ as 
the permanent library Pub edition, $4.00. ~ rue om = aa Cues ge EZ, first § 
selection for y $1.76 plus ivery in 
A MAN CALLED PETER by Catherine [fl the cru Club and send me each month the club's é 
Marshall Peter Marshall was a man loved by brochure describing forthcoming selections. As a 
thousands, a preacher known to millions. His G nasser I agree to notify you in advance if I do i 
life was a beautiful ees lived in the steps of not wish to receive any book. I may accept as few 
the Master. Reading t! gt of will inspire as four selections during the year at the i 
your life, open golden _ A, courage, CIHU price of 17 y 
show you vistas of happiness in PSnrist greater & price of only $1.76 plus postage, regardless of 4 
than you nace ever core The yuane, wane Peter the higher prices of the publishers’ editions. I un- 
left. wrote book as a record of love and ff derstand that I may resign membership at any tim y 
a a! on find urself calling it ‘“‘my after accepting four selections and that I am to 
ib, edition, $3. t Participate in the club’s ‘‘Book-savings"’ plan. NOTE: § 
| not delighted with the two books listed here, I 
may return them within 7 days and this membership & 
j will be cancelled. 4 
Mr. 
Ci vii ' CLUB a, 1 
I Miss (Please Print) a 
OF INSPIRATIONAL BOOKS B street and No | 
MINEOLA, NEW YORK 4 
City. Zone. State. q 
Offer good only in the U. 8S. A. 
ees es es 
3 








oe ee romised that He answers prayer. 
when our burden is heavy, it is supremely 
good. to know how others have 
to change their lives, to transform despair 
into hope and power. You'll see how prayer 
works in CIHU selections; ene? ‘ll read about 
men's experiences with — ual growth and 
perhaps discover a form’ for your own life. 

Many of us shut out God when we need 
Him most. You'll find why people act this 


Mn gas why you act this way without 

knowing it—in a CIHU selection. You may 
find in just = ‘an a single thought that will change 
your whole 1 


rs You Join With Us In This 
Exciting Spiritual Adventure? 


Club membership costs nothing, and there are no 
dues or fees. Our Editors seek selections wherever 
books are published, and each month the one 
they select is offered to members for just $1.76 76 — 
postage), regardless of the higher publishers’ prices. 

CIHU selections are always books that inspire, com- 
fort and restore. Most often, selections are the latest 
books by the best religious writers of the day. On the 
other hand, sometimes a “gem” by a newcomer is dis- 
covered—a book members can’t afford to miss. But 
no matter—every CIHU selection will be a work that 
will make your faith richer, your life more fruitful. 


How the CIHU Book Club Operates 

om month members receive their copies of “Glad 
Tidings”, the club’s interesting booklet containing 
meditation, prayers and reviews of inspiring new 
books. From this me they also choose the 
selections they want. As a member you may take as 
few as four books during the year—an agreement that 

makes possible our low price of selections. 

Asa member you also participate in the CIHU “Book- 
savings” plan, your way to enjoy substantial savings 
on the famous inspirational works, reference volumes, 
Bible dictionaries and great religious books you want 
in your home. It is a wonderful thing to see your 
family library grow at such slight cost! 

Send No Money — Just Mail Coupon 

Mailing the coupon enrolls you and if you join now 
we can guarantee our $1.76 per book price for a year. 
However, the cost of printing may force an increase 
very soon, sO we urge you to mail the coupon today! 
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What a Difference the Bells Made 





Presbyterian Church, Basking Ridge, New Jersey 


We stepped out of the barbershop, the twins 
and I. I glanced lovingly at their newly shorn 
hair where it peeped out from under the edges 
of their snow caps. It had been a bleak January 
morning with a dank smell to the air. Last week’s 
soiled coat of snow still sullenly covered the north 
side of buildings and shrubs. We were on the 
main street of Basking Ridge, New Jersey, where 
one lone block of stores marks the hub of things 
and the old Presbyterian Church faces village 
activities head on. We were late for lunch, and 
I pulled Mike’s hand impatiently. He retaliated 
by stepping emphatically into a puddle. I dabbed 
at the mud spattered on my coat, waved to Mrs. 
Bower from P.T.A. as she drove by, and won- 
dered meanwhile if the clock in the butcher’s 
window could possibly be right. It couldn't be 
so late already, could it? 

“There go the bells,” said Chris. 

“That means it’s time for lunch,” said Mike. 

Yes, there went the bells. The music swelled 
out clear in the cold air and I stopped, turned, 
and looked up at the old square steeple. Sud- 
denly my heart gave a great lurch. Above the 
grimy earth the belfry reached into a sky of 
bright, incredible blue. And while I stood watch- 
ing, the sun suddenly beamed a faint ray through 
the winter air and touched the tower with such 
artistry it seemed directed by a great showman. 
The chimes played on and words once memo- 
rized, then forgotten, now were magically 
brought back to mind. 


Fair are the meadows, 
Fairer still the woodlands, 
Robed in the blooming garb of spring. 









One note followed truly after another, and in 
beautiful progression the hymn went out of the 
steeple, over the little square, over the stores, 
hovered above the close-by homes, and echoed 
softly, sweetly down into the valley farmlands. 


Jesus is fairer, 
Jesus is purer, 
Who makes the woeful heart to sing. 


The music swelled, soared and vibrated against 
the heavens, and then melted into the stillness 
of a benediction that blessed the village and all 
its people. 

Who was it, I wondered, played so beautifully? 
Did he ever come with lagging steps at noon 
and wonder if anyone ever stopped to listen? To 
me it seemed as if my soul were listening, and 
in the new quiet there was a cry in me to hear 
him play again. Send out another prayer, I asked 
in my mind, now in this hustling time of day. 
Let me stand and know it is for me. Bring me a 
feeling of peace and ease, and let me catch the 
pulsing rhythm of the universe. 

The bells did ring again. This time I did not 
know the words but, while I looked at the tower, 
I kept thinking, “Lift up your heart, lift up your 
heart.” And my words gradually absorbed the 
music, and the chimes themselves sang back to 
me, “Lift up your heart, lift up your heart.” 

Then it was finished, and my gaze slipped 
down from the steeple to the graceful chandelier 
that swung almost imperceptibly under the 
portico of the church. As it moved to and fro, it 
seemed to direct my attention toward the church- 
yard and the historic Basking Ridge oak tree. 
There it stood, with its gnarled arms outstretched 
like an aged, compassionate father, while at its 
feet lay the graves of folk who long ago wor- 
shiped here in a log church. I watched some 
children romping by on their way home from 
school for lunch, and their carefree spirits seemed 
to round out the pattern. 

“C’mon, Mommy,” said Mike. 

“You said we could have a treat,” added Chris. 

It had really only been a minute or two that 
I stood there at the curbstone, but I shall always 
remember how peculiarly happy I felt—how close 
to the heart of things. The church tower, the oak 
tree, the graveyard, the school children—they all 
fell into place like pieces of an intricate puzzle. 
Gone was the feeling of panic at the thought of 
what a short piece of time was mine. I felt an 
eager acceptance of things as planned with a 
beginning and, just as certainly, an ending. I 
knew stability and security, a sense that all things 
do move forward in one eternal plan. 


—CHARLOTTE HALL 


PaespyTeRian Lb 
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Not long ago a friend took us to 
about the ambassador-to-the- 
atican controversy. What was all 
he shouting about, he wondered. 
le couldn’t see that it really mat- 
ed much one way or the other, 
und if it helped cement friendships 
with the Catholics abroad—why 
nt? He implied that editors who 
fll space with such trivial contro- 
sies must be scraping the bottom 

of the manuscript barrel. 


The discussion broadened into a 
recap of church-state relations, a 
topic which we had to admit is 
technical and complex and strewn 
with issues that seem a bit unreal 
to many who have not been stu- 
dents of history or religion. Our 
American separation of church and 
state, for example, looks at first 
gance to be an artificial notion— 
wouldn’t government be all the 
better if directed in part by a re- 
lgious organization with which 
moral and ethical insight is a spe- 
caltyP Yet the historian would 
point to the “theocracies” of Puritan 
New England and Medieval Eu- 
rope as indicating that too much 
overlapping of church and state 
leads to intellectual darkness, physi- 
cal cruelty, and the stifling of man’s 
creative spirit. 


Why? Well, fortunately for us, 
we were able to show our ques- 
tioning friend the manuscript of Dr. 
John A. Mackay’s articles, Of Reli- 
gion and Government, beginning on 
page 9 of this issue. The articles 
showed him, much more clearly 
than we could, why church and 
state must remain separate entities. 
He finished his reading convinced 
that such seemingly trifling matters 
as school busses and Vatican repre- 
sentatives place us squarely in the 
middle of a problem every bit as 
important as European recovery or 
the choosing of political candidates. 


The Cover shows Dr. Charles A. 
Anderson, manager of the century- 
od Presbyterian Historical Society 
(see The Key to Unlock Tomorrow, 
page 17) at one of the oldest of our 
colonial churches, Norriton Presby- 
terian Church, near Norristown, 
Pennsylvania. 
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Mr. Moderator 


« I do not know when I have seen such 
a superb portrait as Bob Heinze has 
drawn of Hermann Morse (He Cooper- 
ates with the Inevitable, P.L., June 7). 
Knowing Morse rather intimately, I can 
say that this sketch is remarkably accu- 
rate and shows a keen appreciation. . . . 
It is a beautiful piece of work. 


—Wixsur LaRoeg, Jr. 
Washington, D. C. 


« That article on Hermann Morse, an 
intimate friend of long years, is one of 
the best of its kind I have ever read. 
Hearty congratulations. . . . 

—Jess—E HERRMANN 


Minister, Second Presbyterian Church, 
Lexington, Kentucky 


A Japanese Student’s Impres- 
sions of General Assembly 


« I feel a strong urge to write down 
my impression which I have got in the 
General Assembly. And this urge is so 
strong as to overcome the hesitation in 
writing my poor English. 

I was impressed by many things in 
the Assembly. The first point that I 
noticed is sincere and ardent attitude in 
their discussion in business session. . 

In the commission of new mission- 
aries it is needless to say that new 
missionaries were full of sincere joy and 
response to calling, but I was impressed 
by an old lady who was sitting near to 
the new missionaries’ seats. Her shining 
eyes and smiling face were blessing each 
new missionary as if she were receiv- 
ing commission for herself. I realize 
there are many persons’ prayers like 
this lady behind missionaries. I am very 
glad, also, to learn that there are many 
applicants for the missionary and .. . 
that they cannot become a missionary 
without good talent and ability besides 
— are 

I was sorry I missed the Panorama on 
Tuesday evening. But it was also good 
experience to see so many people sur- 
round the Madison Square Garden. I 
feel the fact that so many people could 
not be accommodated in such a big place 
was itself wonderful thing. 

—Korcui IsoBe 


Yale Divinity School, 
New Haven, Connecticut 


General Assembly Issue 


« I was moved by your thrilling story 
of the recent Assembly (P.L., June 21). 
Having attended two Assemblies myself, 
I know the marvelous experience it can 


be. God bless you. 
6 





The General Assembly comes to Min- 
neapolis next year. Hooray! 
—GARDNER L. WINN 


Moderator, Trinity Larger Parish, 
Pocahontas, Iowa 


‘Before You Marry’ 


« Thanks so much for the stimulating 
article, “Before You Marry” by Robert 
McAfee Brown in the May 24 issue of 
PRESBYTERIAN LIFE. 

I'm going to be married in two weeks 
and was so engrossed in the wedding 
plans that I hadn't taken time to think 
much about the ceremony. This article 
helped me to realize the true meaning 
of marriage and the marriage ceremony. 


—PuHYLLIS BALLMAN 
Alfred, New York 


Message for 
Presbyterian Lawyers 


« The Law Library of Silliman Uni- 
versity in the Philippines, which was 
totally destroyed during the war, is 
gradually being rebuilt, but it needs 
four hundred or more law books to meet 
the Philippine Government standard re- 
quirement for a recognized college of 
law library. Any standard law book 
can be used as long as it is in fairly good 
condition. Used or secondhand books 
are perfectly acceptable. Books which 
lawyers no longer need in office or home 
library would be welcome here. They 
should be sent by ordinary parcel post 
in book-rate packages weighing not 
more than six pounds. Packages should 
be clearly labeled “Usep sooxs. No 
LICENSE REQUIRED” and should be mailed 
direct to: —Dean R. B. SILLIMAN 


Silliman University | 
| Christians to behave. 


Dumaguete City, Philippines 


Ministry to Marines 


« ... The First Presbyterian Church 
of Oceanside, California, is just three 
miles from Camp Pendleton, where 
30,000 Marines are based. A part of the 
final training is done here before the 
boys go to Korea. Boy after boy comes 
to the church and says, “I am leaving 
in two or three weeks for Korea.” This 
church would like to be of as much 
service as it can to these boys, and can 
only do so as ministers throughout the 
nation send us the names of their parish- 
ioners stationed at Camp Pendleton, 
and also encourage their servicemen to 
visit our church from Sunday to Sunday 


while here. . . . —Hucu M. REINER 
Pastor, First Presbyterian Church, 
Oceanside, California 








Memo to Staff 


It is a losing campaign, I suppose. 
let us continue our taboo on the 
contact when used as a verb meaning 
communicate with someone. Let us} 
chairmen telephone, write to, or see¢ 
mittee members and not contact.th 

Let us also continue to blue pencil 
word fellowship when used as a y 
Let the Presbyterian young people 
folk songs, cook hamburgers, talk, w 
picnic, or do anything else in a gn 
(I mean in a group and not in a bod 
but let us never be guilty of perpetrat 
They fellowshipped together. 


I am wondering, if one can bel 
church bulletins or secretaries of ex 
tives, why churchmen are always iti 
ating. Why are they not, like ordin 
mortals, just traveling? When an 
travels, he visits congregations in six 
sixteen states and in sixteen or twer 
six cities from Walla Walla, Washingt 
to Washington, D. C. Let us report t 
fact in just that way and never, no 
ter what he says, have him go upé 
down the Church or across the Chi 
as if the Church were a single edifice 
he some sort of squirrel of high purpo 


I confess that I am weary also 
undergirding some phase of a progra 
I hope that laymen and pastors wills 
port, utilize, advocate, initiate, or chi 
me worthy programs instead of alw 

eeling it essential to undergird the 
I hope also that all church organizati 
will start cooperating with one anotl 
and stop gearing into everyone 4 
everything, which is a terrible way 


Visitation evangelism, one of the be 


| programs of the Church, is here to sti 


but why must any layman launch ane 


| terprise of twelve visitations when qu 


simply he plans to call on a do 
families? 


We must be tolerant but not neutt 
about the punctuation of ministers W 
write. They are understandably 
trated. They feel like pounding the lt 
tern, and there is none. In such a 
they do feel strong emotion. Moreov’ 
most typewriter keys are both round 
black, and the exclamation point is} 
hind the 8 on the 8-key. Perhaps # 
is why typewriting preachers cannot 
frain from banging on the exclamati 


point instead of the period. 
—R. J. 
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MEDITATIONS 


From Mountain to Plain 


In these summer months many persons 
go to the mountains, where they can 
lift up their “eyes unto the hills” (Psalm 
121:1) and find refreshment of body 
and of soul. Many will go to summer 
conferences or summer schools, where 
they will have “mountaintop” experi- 
ences, and will feel closer to God than 
they have ever felt before. This is there- 
fore an apt time to meditate upon one 
of the mountain experiences of Jesus 
Christ, known as the Transfiguration. 
It is thought by many to have taken 
place on Mount Hermon (which means 
apart or sanctuary). This peak towers 
over nine thousand feet; its slopes and 
snow - covered summit dominate the 
landscape of northern Palestine. 

To share in this experience, Jesus took 
with him only the three disciples with 
whom he was most intimate, Peter, 
James, and John. The same three were 
with him when the daughter of Jairus 
was raised from the dead, and later were 
to be with him again in the final agony 
of the Garden of Gethsemane. This sug- 
gests that perhaps visions can come most 
easily to small groups, intimate friends, 
or like-minded people. It suggests that 
when God has something to reveal to 
the world or when he has something to 
get done in the world, he works, not 
through crowds, but through individuals 
who are really consecrated. As Jesus said, 
“Where two or three are gathered to- 
gether in my name, there am I in the 
midst of them” (Matthew 18:20). To 
this little group Jesus was transfigured 
—“the look of his face changed,” as Luke 
puts it (Goodspeed Translation) — until 
the fact that Jesus was the Son of God 
became crystal clear. This was the way 
in which God across the years had dealt 
with his people. He had picked out a 
few individuals and empowered them 
as his agents—Moses, Elijah, Elisha, Isa- 
iah, Jeremiah, and the rest. When Jesus 
came, he selected only twelve disciples, 
and from those, three were chosen to 
be the special agents of vision. 


Taking part in this mountain experi- 
ence, the disciples reported that they 
also saw Mosts and Elijah talking with 
Jesus. Why these two? For one thing, 
both had peculiar circumstances con- 
nected with their departure from the 
world. Moses, while he died a natural 
death, had apparently been buried by 
God and “no man knoweth of his sep- 
ulchre unto this day” (Deuteronomy 
34:6). Elijah had never known death 
at all, but had gone directly to heaven 
in a chariot of fire. But more important, 
these men were representatives of two 
elements of Hebrew religious tradition, 


the law and the prophets. This put Jesus 
in the direct line of the leaders who 
had gone before him, and suggests that 
to understand our faith you must have 
regard for its historical perspective. 
Christianity is not a matter of years but 
of centuries. God has always been speak- 
ing to men. “God, who at sundry times 
and in divers manners spake in times 
past ... by the prophets, hath in these 
last days spoken unto us by his Son. . .” 
(Hebrews 1:1-2). Christianity can only 
be understood in terms of its long his- 
torical perspective (beginning in Gen- 
esis) and, thus understood, is seen to be 
a permanent part of the world—though 
empires rise and fall and civilizations 
vanish away. 


When the mountain experience was 
over, Jesus and his disciples had to come 
down. Peter wanted to stay on the moun- 
tain and suggested that they “make 
three tabernacles” and capture the vi- 
sion. That was a natural human reaction 
to any high experience: don’t let the 
light go out, don’t let the vision fade, 
don’t let the clouds close in—let’s build 
tabernacles and stay on the mount. But 
it didn’t happen that way. Moses and 
Elijah disappeared. The light that had 
transfigured the garments and the face 
of Jesus went away. The opportunity of 
the Transfiguration was not to stay on 
the mountain but to bring something of 
the mountain back down to the plain. 
For when they returned, they were faced 
at once with a boy whom the other 
disciples had been unable to heal, and of 
whom Jesus said, “This kind can come 
forth by nothing, but by prayer and fast- 
ing” (Mark 9:29). 


Mountaintop experiences are given to 
us so that we may return to the perplex- 
ing problems of each day, strengthened 
to deal with them in the spirit of the 
glory which we have seen. 


Scripture Readings 

First Day: Psalm 121. Unto the hills. 

Second Day: Mark 9:2-10. Transfiguration. 

Third Day: Luke 9:28-36. Transfiguration. 

Fourth Day: Luke 8:41-56. None save Peter, 
James, and John. 

Fifth Day: Mark 14:32-42. Peter, James, and 
John. 

Sixth Day: Matthew 18:15-20. Two or three. 

Seventh Day: Exodus 3:1-10. God calls Moses. 

Eighth Day: I Kings 19:15-21. God chooses Elisha. 

Ninth Day: Isaiah 6:1-8. God calls Isaiah. 

Tenth Day: Jeremiah 1:4-19. God calls Jeremiah. 

Eleventh Day: Deuteronomy 34:1-6. God buries 
Moses. 

Twelfth Day: II Kings 2:1-11. Elijah taken to 
heaven. 

Thirteenth Day: Hebrews 1:1-8. God, who in 
times past. 

Fourteenth Day: Mark 9:14-29. Down from the 
mountain. 


—LAWRENCE MacCo.i Horton 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


FOR MORE THAN SELF-PRESERVATION 


Under a front-page headline “25 Million Fatties 
Called Top Problem,” a Chicago paper reports the 
recent address of Louis T. Dublin before an A.M.A. 
conference. Mr. Dublin is second vice-president and 
statistician of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany. He said that some 25,000,000 overweight Amer- 
icans constitute the nation’s top health problem. Only 
2 per cent can blame their corpulency on physical 
disorders. 

There is no other nation where so many people are 
paying medical men to advise them how to avoid 
overeating. There is probably no other land where it 
is counted a great achievement for a mother to teach 
her children to eat delicious, wholesome food without 
having it rammed down their throats. Most of the 
world’s children are crying for stale crusts. 

The misery and woe of one quarter of the world’s 
population who are dying of malnutrition and of more 
than half of the world never free from the pain of 
hunger is simply inconceivable to the average well- 
fed American. There is no other explanation for our 
general apathy toward measures looking to technical 
assistance and economic rehabilitation for these 
peoples. 

We wonder why Communism with its tyranny and 
empty promises appeals to the underfed. What we 
fail to see is that flaunting our unbelievable prosperity 
in efforts to prove the advantage of our free-enterprise 


system tends to substantiate in their eyes the Com- 
munist claim that the capitalistic nations get rich by 
robbing the rest of the world. People in distress are 
not rational. They are ready to follow any leadership, 
however implausible, that promises to better them, 
no matter how flimsy the promises. This ought not to 
come as a surprise to us, where even in America we 
have seen large blocs of voters swept away by “Ham 
and Eggs,” the Townsend plan, and all sorts of “Share 


’ the Wealth” campaigns. Where distress and anxiety 


are sufficiently general, such schemes may win the 
elections and take over. 

The answer to Communism’s pretensions is deeds. 
It is easy to pander to selfishness by picturing our- 
selves as Santa Claus handing out bounties to an 
indigent world, but the truth is that it is as impossible 
to maintain a prosperous America in a foundering 
world as to keep a dry stateroom in a sinking ship. 
We are not performing an act of charity when we 
help man the pumps without waiting until water is 
pouring in our own portholes. 

Perhaps it is too much to expect the American 
public to rise to a higher ethic than self-preservation. 
But as for Christians, they must see in each suffering 
person, whether at home or abroad, a brother for 
whom Christ died, the Christ who said, “Inasmuch as 
ye have done it unto one of the least of these my 
brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 


WE CAN CAPITALIZE ON THE KREMLIN’S FOLLIES 


The shooting down of the Swedish Catalina flying 
boat by Russian jet planes is understandable on the 
theory that the Russians do not desire the good will 
of other nations. Their readiness to commit an act of 
such incredible folly is the measure of their own 
desperation. It constitutes a hole in the Iron Curtain 
through which we may see the plight of the men of 
the Kremlin. 

They deliberately set out in quest of hatred, prob- 
ably because their continuance in power depends on 
the extent to which they can persuade their subjects 
that the enmity of the surrounding world is held in 
check only by the sagacity and power of the Kremlin. 
At the same time, people who are best informed 
about Russia testify that the Russian rulers are too 
afraid of their own armies to risk war. They don’t 
want peace. They don’t want war. They do want all 
the turmoil and tension they can get, short of war. 

This tension serves a double purpose. It “vindicates” 
the Marxist theory that capitalism will never permit 
Communism to exist peaceably beside it. It keeps the 
Russian tyrants in power. 

It also serves the free nations of the world, and 
America in particular, by the advantage it gives in 
the propaganda war outside of Russia. If we make 
skillful propaganda use of the shooting of the Swedish 
plane and the Communists’ refusal to admit neutral 
nations to investigate their charges of germ warfare 
and of abuse of prisoners in United Nations’ camps, 
the hollowness and falsity of these acts and charges 
can be made to boomerang against the Kremlin. 


Wide circulation of the UN estimate that 100,000 
Communist prisoners-of-war would resist repatriation 
is the most crushing defeat Communism has yet suf- 
fered on its main battleground, the ideological front. 
The conversion of so large a proportion of the captives 
is an achievement for which our armed forces should 
be given full credit. We can exploit it by insisting on 
neutral inspection of the prison camps; our demand 
should be made as loudly and insistently as the Rus- 
sians press their charges. The prisoners could, as the 
Christian Century suggests, be released and offered 
employment in the reconstruction of Korea. There is 
nothing in the Geneva Convention to prevent this. 
They could be sent in teams to visit noncommunist 
countries in Asia and witness against Communism. 

In the pessimism of our day, we have good grounds 
for hope. We have shown that we can win the propa- 
ganda war. We must now press the advantage. The 
insane reactions of the Communists are evidence that 
we have them on the defensive. To clinch this ad- 
vantage we must, in addition to exploiting our propa- 
ganda opportunities, conduct our relations with the 
other free nations of the world in such a way as to 
win their full confidence. We must cease throwing our 
weight around in political and economic decisions. 
We must respect the judgment and wishes of the 
other free nations, especially the smaller ones, some 
of whom are most solidly lined up with the cause of 
freedom. We must do everything in our power to help 
these free nations maintain a stable economic life, 
without which no nation can be secure politically. 


By Paul Calvin Payne 
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heir duties are separate, 
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et they have specific responsibilities 
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In the course of the last two decades, 
that is, since the early thirties of the 
#present century, a number of questions 
of a political-religious character have 
agitated public opinion in the United 
States. 

There have arisen such questions as 
these: What is the meaning, and what 
Bre the implications, of the First Amend- 
ment of the Constitution which forbids 

“av establishment of religion”? Does it 

mean that the state shall be purely secu- 
ar and thus wary of all religious influ- 
Bence, even hostile to it? Or does it mean 
merely that the state shall be rigidly neu- 
tral towards religion? Is it constitutional 
in this country for the state to show in- 
terest in religion, to be even benev- 
dently disposed towards religion? Is it 
constitutionally lawful, or at least politi- 
tally expedient, that a special ambassa- 
dor should represent the United States 
f0vernment at the Vatican? Is it legiti- 
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Religion 
and Government 


The first of two articles 


mate for public school authorities to 
make provision in the curriculum of tax- 
supported institutions for the teaching 
of religion, whether the classes be held 
on the school premises or in some other 
place? Should private and parochial 
schools receive subsidies from public 
funds designated for education? Should 
such schools receive certain benefits 
which hitherto have been reserved ex- 
clusively for public schools? How ought 
we to interpret the religious persecution 
which breaks out from time to time in 
countries such as Spain and Colombia? 
What bearing should such events have 
upon American thought and policy re- 
garding the ideal church-state relation- 
ship? 

All of these questions are aspects of a 
larger and more basic question. The 
fundamental question in this realm, 
where the spiritual and the political 
meet, concerns the most ideal relation- 


By John A. Mackay 


ship which should exist between religion 
and government. How shall we define, 
or at least describe, their separate 
spheres and their reciprocal responsi- 
bilities? The charge of negativeness 
which is often leveled, quite unjusti- 
fiably for the most part, against the title 
and activity of the organization, Protes- 
tants and Other Americans United for 
Separation of Church and State, can 
only be dealt with if we-focus the ques- 
tion of “the separation of church and 
state” within the context, and in the 
perspective, of the wider question re- 
garding the appropriate relationship be- 
tween religion and government. 

The question as to the respective 
spheres of religion and government is 
relatively easy to answer. Religion is 
concerned with the ultimate relation- 
ship of man to God, and with the duties 
and responsibilities which that relation- 
ship determines for human life, both 
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What is the meani 


in the religious and in the secular order. 
Government is concerned with the com- 
mon good of citizens, and with the main- 
tenance of order and the promotion of 
justice in all the relations between indi- 
viduals, groups, and institutions in the 
national society and between one na- 
tion and another. 

The more important, and certainly 
the more difficult question, arises when 
we ask what are the reciprocal responsi- 
bilities of religion and government. I 
propose to enunciate a series of propo- 
sitions upon this subject. These propo- 
sitions I shall then proceed to analyze 
and explain. 


It is the responsibility of religion to 
proclaim the spiritual bases of govern- 
ment, that is, of all public administra- 
tion, whether local, national, or inter- 
national. 


When I use the word religion I am 
thinking, of course, definitely and in- 
evitably, of the Hebrew-Christian religi- 
ous tradition in particular. This religious 
tradition has been the dominant spiritual 
influence in Western civilization. It 
shaped the culture of this country in 
the most creative period of our national 
life. I am speaking, moreover, as a Prot- 
estant Christian for whom the ultimate 
religious authority is Jesus Christ, cruci- 
fied and risen. I believe in the Lordship 
of the living Christ in the Church and in 
secular society, and over all the events, 
processes, and forces of human history. 
I take my stand in this regard upon the 
earliest and most basic Christian creed: 
“Jesus Christ is Lord.” 

This religious faith, which I hold in 
common with the vast majority of Chris- 
tians, whatever be their particular religi- 
ous tradition or denomination, does not 
lay down in any authoritative way a 
particular form or pattern of govern- 
ment. What it asks of government is 
rather a spirit and an attitude. It is gov- 
ernment as such which has been or- 
dained by God, and not this or that par- 
ticular pattern of government. 

Having said that, I wish to take issue, 
upon the basis of religious faith, with 
certain types of government which 
violate the kind of relationship which 
should exist between religion and gov- 
ernment. One of these is the secular 
state. I use the word secular, not as 
synonymous with neutral, but as anti- 
thetical to religious. The secular state, 
rejecting the reality, authority, and rele- 
vaney of God and of a religious inter- 
pretation of life, tends to depreciate re- 
ligion and everything connected with it, 
and to exalt and put a premium upon 
irreligion and secular-mindedness. Secu- 


, and what are the implications, of the Cor 
stitutional Amendment forbidding “an establishment of religion’ 


larism, however, can assume the char- 
acter of a religion. Secular states in this 
meaning of the term, such as Mexico 
and Russia, have at certain times in their 
recent history promoted the cause of 
irreligion with religious fanaticism. 

My religious faith rejects equally the 
totalitarian state. The totalitarian state 
absolutizes some finite absolute—a social 
class, an ethnic group, a royal dynasty, a 
historical tradition—which becomes the 
religious soul of a political order. Such 
a state becomes itself the ultimate source 
of law. It claims absolute authority over 
the life and thought of citizens and the 
institutions of society, whom it presumes 
to own and to make the instruments of 
its will. The totalitarian state, whether 
Communist or Fascist, assumes divine 
prerogatives and commits satanic crimes. 

My religion leads me to reject also 
the clerical state. The clerical state is 
that form of state which is controlled 
by a religious hierarchy or which func- 
tions in the interests of a given religious 
organization. This type of state debases 
both religion and government. 

The lay state is the form of govern- 
ment which meets most fully the de- 
mands of my Protestant faith. A lay state 
is not, by nature, indifferent or hostile 
to religion. It appreciates the impor- 
tance of religion in human society and 
recognizes the service which it has ren- 
dered to mankind. Itqs, at the same 
time, not controlled ‘by any given re- 
ligious organization, nor does it function 
in the interests of any particular church 
or religious group. In a truly lay state 
religion and government are not like 
two contiguous squares. They are rather 
like two circles which overlap in one 
area. That area is the reverent aware- 
ness of God and of spiritual values. 
While, in the name of Caesar, a lay state 
demands, and has a right to demand, 
the “things that belong to Caesar,” it 
equally recognizes the obligation of 
Caesar, as well as of the citizens whom 
he rules, to “render unto God the things 
which are God's.” 


ELIGION within the lay state, or 
for that matter within the life of 
any state; has a prophetic mis- 
sion to fulfill. It must ever stand 

for the inalienable rights of man which 
he possesses in virtue of his creation by 
God, and in view of God’s government 
of the world. It must emphasize the 
fact that souls, that is, responsible per- 
sons, are ultimately more important 
than civilizations. It must ever bring 
to the attention of rulers, and also 


















































jurists, that the Ten Commandments apt 
moral ultimates for the formation of hy._petll 
man character and for the conduct oft 
human affairs. It must proclaim that 
divine moral order is a reality which hat 
to be reckoned with in the affairs of 
state and the conduct of government, 
It is no less important that religion 
should proclaim in no uncertain tems 
that the violation by government of 
the divine moral order bring inexo.§e 
able and most devastating consequences, 
Recognizing the temptation which bef” 
sets all rulers to seek power and, wheel! 
possible, unlimited power, prophetic re.™ 
ligion must never cease to proclaim the 
limited character of governmental av. 
thority and the peril of absolutisms o 
all kinds. A great Roman Catholic lay 
man, the English historian Lord Acte 
was true to history and to propheti 
religion when he said, “Power tends ty 
corrupt, and absolute power corrupts 
absolutely.” 
No less important is it that religion 
should proclaim that it is perilous fo 
any government to exalt security inte 
the supreme and ultimate category « 
national aspiration and policy. It jgom 
the pursuit of righteousness and not offpit 
security which must be the suprem 
law of nations. No absolute security iggmes 2 | 
possible or desirable. When a _nationgegnize 
feels that it has achieved security ifpm of ¢ 
stands in deadly peril. Inexorable graviff" 8 Co 
tational forces which operate in historyp the pu 
will demolish every structure of man(gpttion « 
made security. Shakespeare, who hadjp in Bel 
marvelous prophetic intuition into spir-gosnitic 
itual reality, has left behind in his great of C 
drama Macbeth a word which rulenffth the 
would do well to take seriously, anigmten t 
whose truth religion is under obligation but 
to re-echo: “We all know security if by 
mankind’s chiefest enemy.” mess t 
It is not security but righteousness. *senti 
that is, right relations between man and its inhe 
man, and between man and God, thal # is 
“exalteth a nation.” That being so, alyF it be 
governmental policies should be direct the Ui 
ed primarily towards exploring thgf@vons 
causes of human dissatisfaction and d-gpumtry fe 
vision, and towards finding true and The Ai 
worthy foundations on which to estab" ™@ @ 
lish harmony between man and mange Bels 
and between nation and nation. In thigps"e 
regard a prophetic word needs to 
spoken by religion at the present time 
The word is this? It never pays to 
vindictive. When gloating vengeane 
takes the place of strict justice in huma 
relations, both human nature and 
subtle but inexorable process in the 6 
ward movement of history react wit 
violence. 
Gove 
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ly Ball the servants of government, it is 
le of prophetic religion to inspire 
,and women of principle and char- 
s areppter to enter the service of the state. 


Fy. gothing is so essential in the present 
sic of society, when policies that lack 
jon and personalities that lack in- 
ity are so abundant in high places, 
that the best men and women in the 
in should be encouraged and pre- 
od to accept the responsibilities of 
lic service, even at a sacrifice to 
selves. Only so, through the in- 
hts and power of true religion, can 
sh noble words as politics and poli- 
in be purged of the tainted associ- 
‘hons which are currently attached to 
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t 1s the responsibility of govern- 
ment to recognize the importance 
of religion as a determining force 
in human society, which molds the 
mght, the character, and the attitudes 
people. 
In speaking of government I am 
inking of the lay state, that form of 
wenment which is neither secular, 
alitarian, nor clerical, but which, free 
mall human absolutisms, finds its 
jirtual freedom in recognizing the 
odship of God over human life. Some- 
mes a lay state, as in Scotland, may 
ognize religion by establishing some 
y gm of church which it neither controls 
av.eer is controlled by, but which serves 
& the public symbol of the state’s rec- 
ition of God. Sometimes a lay state, 
sin Belgium, in order to express its 
eognition of religion, subsidizes the 
prk of Catholics, Protestants, and Jews 
the utmost impartiality, in pro- 
ution to the numerical strength of 
, but in such a way as to be domi- 
tted by none. While one is bound in 
imess to recognize this type of state 
essentially lay in character, because 
itsinherent freedom from clerical con- 
ol, it is not suggested, by any means, 
jpat it be taken as a model for adoption 
the United States. The history and 
ditions and particular problems of our 
Putry forbid it. 
if The American republic is a lay state 
tin a different sense from Scotland 
M Belgium. Our spiritual tradition 
Mgnizes that this nation exists and 
mictions “under God.” Upon every red 
met in the national currency are in- 
tibed unashamedly the words In God 
¢ Trust. This simple recognition of 
d by the American lay state, which is 
j @tten into the tradition and spirit of 
tepublic, if it is not written in its 
Mstitution, is the affirmation of faith 
‘Supreme Being who is the Creator, 
Governor, and the Judge of men. 
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This recognition involves also a convic- 
tion that there are absolute principles 
of human behavior to which every gov- 
ernment should be committed, and for 
which citizens should be willing to live 
and die. 

It is legitimate and natural, therefore, 
for a lay government to recognize the 
importance of religion as a determining 
force in human society. No influence so 
molds thought, character, and behavior 
as does religion. This is so whether a 
given religion exercises a good influence 
or a bad. For let us be quite candid: 
not all influence is good because it hap- 
pens to be religious. That great French 
Catholic layman of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, Blaise Pascal, once said, “Men 
never do evil so completely and cheer- 
fully as when they do it from religious 
convictions.” What I am saying at the 
moment is that no government dare ig- 
nore the influence of religion in the na- 
tional life. That extreme secularistic state, 
the Soviet government in Russia, has 
been compelled to take cognizance of the 
power of religion as a factor in Russian 
society. It does not like religion—either 
the implications of religion, or the power 
of religion—but it is forced to accept 
the fact of religion. On the other hand, 


historically speaking, the Soviet gov- 
ernment reacted against all religion be- 
cause it had not known a religion which 
had been sincerely interested in human 
beings and their social problems. Re- 
ligion had appeared to the rulers of 
Russia to be no more than an instru- 
ment employed by the ruling class to 
keep the working classes in subjection. 

In a liberal democracy, however, such 
as the one in which we live, there is 
every reason why government, while 
maintaining its own independence from 
all direct religious influence, should rec- 
ognize with a certain natural sympathy 
the important role which religion has 
played in the national life. For there is 
no escaping the fact that American de- 
mocracy is the child of religious influ- 
ences. The free, earnest discussion which 
took place in earlier times between men 
and women, between clergy and laity, 
in church assemblies in this country 
led to an important result. It produced 
a demand that all human discussion in 
the secular, as well as in the religious 
order, should be free. The conviction 
that truth emerges in free discussion 
constitutes the very basis, the very soul, 
of democracy. It is this conviction which 
gives rise to the conception of a loyal 
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Of Religion and Government (continued) 


Religion is concerned with the ultimate relationship of man 
God ... government is concerned with the common good of citize 


parliamentary opposition, and to the 
acceptance of a two-party system of 
government. The difference between a 
two-party system of government and the 
existence of dozens or scores of politi- 
cal parties, which mark the national 
situation in some other countries is this. 
It is the difference between a lay state 
whose two parties are both committed 
to certain everlasting principles of 
righteousness, and the multiple political 
parties of a purely secular state in which 
it is impossible to unite any considerable 
body of people around a transcendent 
loyalty which rises above the changing 
interests and expediencies of political 
life. This, for example, is the problem 
of France and of many a Latin American 
country. It is equally a fact of history 
that the same loyalties that produced 
liberal democracy have been capable 
of producing men and women with a 
supreme sense of lay vocation in the 
exercise of political responsibility. The 
finest pictorial symbol of this is Rem- 
brandt’s classical painting, The Syn- 
dics. In the countenance of each Dutch 
magistrate who appears in that painting 
is the light of intelligent understanding 
and the serenity of a fixed purpose. 

What I am coming to is this. A lay 
state with the traditions of liberal de- 
mocracy such as our country has can 
fully maintain its lay character and, at 
the same time, without violating in any 
sense whatever the provisions of the 
First Amendment to the Constitution, 
manifest a friendly attitude towards re- 
ligion. The fact, for example, that 
properties belonging to churches, and 
which are used directly for religious 
purposes, are exempt from taxation is a 
recognition by government of the social 
value of religion to the American com- 
munity. Such consideration is not a vi- 
olation of any Constitutional precept. 
The fact that the United States govern- 
ment is willing that the men and women 
in the armed forces of the nation should 
be ministered to by chaplains represent- 
ing the several faiths to which the Amer- 
ican people belong, and should, at the 
same time, assume responsibility for the 
expenses of those chaplains, is simply 
a recognition of the importance of re- 
ligion in human life. It is expressive also 
of a desire that the sons and daughters 
of American homes should not be de- 
prived of spiritual care and nurture 
when they are away from home in the 
service of their country. 

I would go further than this, even at 
the risk of being misunderstood. I want 
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to say that one of the greatest single 
needs in our American democracy at 
the present time is that forces com- 
mitted to a purely secularistic view of 
life should not be allowed to dominate 
educational policy in the public schools 
of the nation, from the grade school 
to the state university. We cannot dis- 
guise from ourselves the fact, as al- 
ready suggested, that secularism can 
become a religion. The denial of God 
and of ultimate spiritual values can be- 
come as fanatically crusading as any 
religion. If allowed to go unchallenged, 
a fanatical secularism could easily be- 
come a prelude to, and a basic prepara- 
tion for, a totalitarian system in both 
education and government. I do not see 
the complete solution to this problem. 
It is perfectly clear, however, that in 
some way or other the most adequate 
provision should be made within the 
public school system for the inculcation 
of the great spiritual principles of re- 
ligion at some time and place not in the 
school’s precincts, but within the regu- 
lar schedule of a pupil’s working day. 

We cannot admit the proposition that 
the state should have the unchallenged 
right, through a public system of edu- 
cation, to monopolize all the hours dur- 
ing which a schoolboy or schoolgirl re- 
ceives instruction five days of the week. 
The church and the home, one admits, 
are the places where religious instruction 
can be imparted with the greatest de- 
gree of effectiveness. On the other hand, 
an educational system inspired in a 
philosophy of secularism, which is some- 
thing quite different from religious neu- 
trality, must never be allowed to have 
complete control of education. So far as 
the state universities of this country are 
concerned, and the great private uni- 
versities not controlled by the church, 
the opportunity should be provided for 
an objective study of religion, its litera- 
ture, its art, its institutions, and of the 
Christian religion in particular. These 
courses would be taught by competent 
teachers who have met all the academic 
requirements. The teacher of religion 
would naturally be sympathetic to re- 
ligion in the same way that a teacher 
of art would be sympathetic to artistic 
values. He would, on the other hand, not 
be a propagandist for any particular 
religious viewpoint, but would introduce 
his students, in an objective manner, to 
the facts and supreme values of reli- 
gion, very especially as they are exempli- 
fied and set forth in the Judeo-Christian 


tradition. 


> 

But returning now to the respon 
ity of government towards religion gy 
towards religious bodies as such, f 
religious freedom must at all times} 
guaranteed. The matter might be 
pressed thus, It is the responsibil yd 
government to guarantee to all f 
of religion the most complete . 
of expression, both in private and 
public. This involves freedom of ¥ 
ship in the home, within church builg 
ings, and in the open air; fr ; 
carry on religious propaganda by 
and pen, by the printed page, 
and television; freedom to educate ¢ 
dren in the home and in schools 
sored by religious bodies, provided 
these meet official standards of edue 
tion and are not a burden upon pubk 
funds; freedom to purchase, build, a 
own property; freedom to change one 
religion without being discriminat 
against. 

In granting such freedom to religion 
the state must grant equal freedom 
those who criticize and attack religioy 
The interests of truth, in the widest an 
deepest sense, are dependent upon 
dom to discuss the most crucial matte 
and to express and propagate ideas of; 
kinds, provided that those ideas are m 
subversive to public morals and do m 
advocate the violent overthrow of gor 
ernment. 


T 1s ONLY through the toleratio 
of ideas that we can look forwat 
to increased truth and to the prep 
aration of robust and stalwart rep 

resentatives of truth. It is in fact goo 
for truth to have to struggle with emo 
Nothing, as we shall see later, can b 
more fatal to truth and to the welfare 
society than to try to suppress by for 
so-called ideological errors. The practic 
of putting certain books on an Index 
keep them from the eyes of youth at 
of the reading public in general; t 
threat of a boycott against bookstore 
or bookstalls which display such books 
or against newspapers which print 1 
palatable news, is a sure way to m 
the establishment of totalitarianism ¢ 
ier in this countrys Such a practice wou 
also, according to the unanimous voi 
of history, eventuate in disaster int 
intellectual and spiritual life of the 
tion. Error must be met by truth int 
and open encounter and not by 
sword or a fagot, not by a boycott or 
Index. 
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For a long time the untainted children 
of patients at the McKean Leprosy Asy- 
lum in Thailand had been in need of 
separate housing to prevent them from 
contracting their parents’ disease. Last 
spring, as an Easter present, a group of 
Thai Christian young people completed 
one new children’s cottage and con- 
structed a large part of two others. 

This project at Chiengmai was only 
one of three work camps sponsored by 
the Church of Christ in Thailand. In 
one town twenty-five boys and girls in 
their late teens erected a church school 
building adjoining the sanctuary. Other 
work-campers reconditioned the Ken- 
neth MacKenzie School at Lampang. 

Money for lumber and other building 
materials used at Chiengmai came from 
a fund-raising campaign conducted by 
the students of Bangkok Christian Col- 
lege. Thirty-two youthful Thailanders— 
eight girls and twenty-four boys—from 
various parts of the country did the 
actual construction. For three weeks 
they sawed timber, hammered nails, and 
mixed mortar under the guidance of a 
skilled carpenter lent by the asylum. 

The steering committee, the govern- 
ing group elected by the campers, rec- 
ommended that work begin at 5:30 
AM., a time when it was almost com- 
fortable to work. Breakfast was served 
| two hours later, followed by another 
three-hour work session. By midday the 
blazing tropical sunshine made it prac- 
tically impossible to continue construc- 
tion. The dry, hard ground required a 
mighty swing of a pickax to break the 
surface. Tools left in the sun were too 
hot to handle. Burns resulted when bare 
legs accidentally touched bare boards. 
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a 4 | 
New cottage takes shape for the untainted children of patients at the McKean 
Leprosy Asylum, located on an island in the river ten miles from Chiengmai. 


Lumber had to be hauled by ox-cart from jungle sawmill to cottage sites where 
boys and girls took turns at the arduous job of sawing and planing heavy timbers. 
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Dang, self-appointed gibbon pet of the thirty-two Thai workcampers, dangles from 
a beam of partially completed cottage to collect his daily ration of bananas. 


(o 


At Daily Vacation Bible School, the children listen eagerly while girl campers 
tell stories from New and Old Testaments with a blackboard and flannelgraphs. 
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Despite these conditions, the older bo 
volunteered to work during the last f 
afternoons of camp to put the finiship 
touches on the new cottage. Their tag 
was made bearable by the fact that; 
hot climates such as this the roof is th 
first section of a house to be finishej 
thus making it possible to do much q 
the interior in the shade. Digging th 
compost pits—by far the most difficyl 
and monotonous chore—proved the mog 
popular because the pits were locate 
under the shade of the banana trees, 

Keeping the campers well fed x 
quired large quantities of rice, the m 
tional staple, and little else. Each per 
son averaged about two gallons of m- 
cooked rice per week. Breakfast, lund, 
and dinner were always the same—tic¢ 
with side dishes of vegetable and mex 
sauces for flavoring. Thailanders are no 
used to desserts, beverages, bread, » 
potatoes, Food cost each camper twenty. 
five cents per day. Silence was the mk 
at mealtime, although this lack of con 
versation was more than made up for 
by lengthy after-dinner talks, which ar 
customary. At lunch the noonday sw 
usually wilted the enthusiasm of speak. 
ers, who were as eager as their listener 
to take an early afternoon nap. 


Later, speakers visiting the town of 
Chiengmai led Bible study talks and 
discussion periods. Shortly after the 
camp opened, the director of the asylum 
arranged a lecture on leprosy in con- 
nection with a tour of the island-colony. 
The youthful workers saw the neat rows 
of homes where the five hundred pa- 
tients live, and soon realized the im- 
portance of their job. The longer that 
children live with infectious parents, the 
greater the chances of their contracting 
the disease. After seeing the asylum’ 
medical facilities, the group heard en 
couraging information from the director. 
Today, he said, leprosy need no longer 
compel a person to leave his family for 
a lifetime. The once-dread disease can 
now be cured. 

In the evenings, before turning in for 
a good night’s rest, the campers played 
games and sang traditional Thai songs. 
They had to plan their entertainment 
carefully to keep it from becoming 
perspiring an activity as the daytime 
building. One evening they presented 
three short plays, written by several 
campers, for an audience of more than 
four hundred patients. In addition, they 
gave choral nuinbers and special Thai 
dances. 


On the last day of camp, barely thirty 
minutes before the dedication service, 
the campers completed the first cottage 
and welcomed the children who weft 
to occupy it. 
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Almost any everyday product that 
you buy has some instructions on the 
package as to how it will work most 
effectively. 

You can pick up a can of soup and it 
says, “Add an equal quantity of water; 
allow to simmer a few minutes to de- 
velop the full flavor.” Therefore you 
don't try to spoon it out of the can di- 
rectly into your mouth in large, heavy 

. 

A box of soap powder says, “Excellent 
for all fine things.” You don’t waste your 
time and your nervous energy trying to 
make it wash walls. 

If you manage to attain to an auto- 
matic clothes drier, you soon learn, either 
by the book of instructions or the hard 
way, that it can’t be used for drying 
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woolens, wonderful as it is for everything 
else. They shrivel up to nothing. 

If an automatic electric washing ma- 
chine is delivered to your house, the 
first thing you do is get hold of the book 
of instructions and sit down with it for 
an hour or two to figure out what the 
machine will do, and what there is no 
use trying to make it do. You can’t make 
it hurry, for example. If you insist on 
standing over it waiting until it gets 
through, you'll never like an electric 
washer. If you can learn to go away and 
leave it alone to do its job in its own 
way, you'll love it. 

Now a minister's wife is an everyday 
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commodity. Practically every minister 
has a wife, and practically every church 
has a minister. 

But a minister's wife usually isn’t so 
fortunate as to come to your church 
tagged with a booklet of instructions as 
to how she works best and what there 
is no use expecting her to be able to do. 
Instead, usually she comes along with 
the minister as a kind of surprise pack- 
age, many times without even any tag 
labeling her as to what variety of human 
being she is. 

When a church is in need of a min- 
ister, it may hunt for months to find ex- 
actly the right minister for a particular 
situation. Most people are at least dimly 
aware that no minister possesses 100 
per cent of all gifts. Committee mem- 
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YOUR PASTOR’S WIFE 


bers seeking a minister usually are 
aware of whether they want primarily 
a man who excels in the pulpit, or a 
man who will devote himself primarily 
to parish visiting, or a man who is an 
organizer, or a man who can build a 
new church for them. They can be 
pretty sure they won't get everything, 
and if they are sensible they thank God 
if they manage to fall in love with a man 
who embodies the qualities their situa- 
tion needs most. 


However, in this courtship period 
between church and minister, the com- 
mittee worries little about the minister’s 
wife. They can’t. It’s hard enough to fit 
a minister to a church. Unless she is 
specifically invited, she doesn’t appear 
on the scene at all—ahead of time. She 
prefers not to complicate the situation. 
And if she does appear, it is usually 
considered that she is satisfactory if she 
can smile graciously. 

But once her husband has accepted 
the call, and the family has moved in, 
it is automatically taken for granted that 
she will fit into a preconceived pattern. 

If the former minister's wife was head 
of the primary department, or conducted 
the junior choir, or held open house 
twenty-four hours a day seven days a 
week, or taught the women’s Bible class, 
or called indefatigably on the sick and 
the lonely, these facts are pointed out 
to her without delay. The same open- 
ings are offered to her, regardless of her 
gifts or lack of them, number of chil- 
dren, state of health, or amount of en- 
ergy needed as a shock absorber for her 
particular kind of husband. 

At this point she feels wretched as 
she realizes she can’t be what the former 
minister's wife was, and the former min- 
ister’s wife probably already feels 
wretched in her new place feeling she 
can’t fit into the pattern woven by her 
predecessor. 

Unfortunately there aren’t any writ- 
ten instructions that come along with a 
minister's wife: 

“This one is excellent at Bible teach- 
ing. She thrives readily on long hours of 
study and meditation and will come up 
at regular intervals with things people 
want to hear. She will quickly fold up 
sick in bed if subjected to a twenty- 
four-hour-a-day open house.” 

“This one is fine for children’s and 
young people’s work. She is miserable 
if they don’t throng into her house and 
discuss their problems at all hours of 
the day or night. Do not ask her to give 
a program at the women’s society on the 
conflicts of the church in Latin America. 
She will weep and wring her hands and 
ask her husband to give it to her in so 
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many words. Afterwards she will be 
shattered with a sense of inadequacy 
and just a bit of the fine fresh buoyancy 
of spirit that endears her to children 
and young people will be forever gone.” 

“This one has vast energy and effec- 
tiveness in particularly difficult cleaning 
tasks. She can break up completely an 
old decaying organization that has ex- 
isted beyond its usefulness, and in its 
place she can create something strong 
and effective. Be careful not to use for 
washing fine things gently.” 

“This one is wonderful at calling on 
the sick. She gives herself indefatigably 
to anyone in trouble. Don’t criticize her 
lack of style in clothes, or the way she 
keeps her house. She can’t get that suf- 
fering friend off her mind long enough 
to look after herself.” 

“This one is charming as a hostess. 
She loves to entertain. She loves to use 
endless artistry in fixing clever little 
things in decorations and refreshments 
that give people a glow of warmth and 
welcome when they come to her home. 
Avoid asking her to teach a Bible class 
or play the piano. She can’t.” 

In the first letter that Paul wrote to 
the people of the church at Corinth, he 
says, “Now about spiritual gifts, breth- 
ren, I would not have you ignorant.” 





(And he always says, “I would not have 
you ignorant” when he wants to empha- 
size a point particularly. ) 

“Now there are various kinds of gifts, 
but there is the same Spirit; various 
kinds of official service, and yet the same 
Lord; various kinds of effects, and yet 
the same God who produces all the 
effects in each person. But to each a 
manifestation of the Spirit has been 
granted for the common good. To one 
the word of wisdom has been granted 
through thé Spirit; to another—” And 
Paul goes on to enumerate the different 
gifts. 

Now certainly a minister's wife is 
called upon to have her heart in her 
husband’s work. Unless a wife is fully 
consecrated to the Lord, and fully con- 
vinced of the worthwhileness of the 
work her husband is doing, he cannot 





possibly be as effective a servant of 
Lord as he might be. 

But she is answerable to God ak 
as to just how she expresses that eo 
cration. Like anyone else, she is regp 
sible only for the strength and tale 
God has given her, and is not an 
able for strength and talents He } 
given to someone else. 

When I had been a minister’s 
only two years I attended a tea for m 
isters’ wives. I was intrigued to see 
ministers’ wives, all in a bunch, look 
like. There they were, fifty or so of the 
About five of them looked free in gpig 
relaxed, at liberty to be themselves, 
rest looked drained out, strained, ter 
as if they were trying for all they 
worth to drive themselves into a pate 
laid out for them by human hands 
pattern into which they could not p 
sibly fit. 

I realized then that that was what 
had been doing. I was straining 
“grace the position.” I was driving m 
self to attend all the things I was 
posed to attend, to take an interest 
all the things I was supposed to take 
interest in, to serve on all the comni 
tees I was supposed to serve on, enter 
tain all the groups I was supposed 
entertain. 

I felt like an automaton, my own 
empty and vacant. I couldn’t move th 
fast and still feel nourished in my 
mind and spirit. Though I taught 
class, I felt unable to be still long enong 
to be a full cup running over, but fe 
rather like just a half-full cup trying 
desperately to splash over and not q 
succeeding. 

Just that one look at fifty minister 
wives all together convinced me that! 
would thenceforward forget about the 
pattern the various members of the 
congregation had for me. I determined 
to seek the pattern that God had fo 
me. I would be myself and seek to do 
a real job for the Lord, instead of for- 
ever exhausting myself just moving 
around trying to fill a position. 


God has honored that decision; I have 
peace of mind as to the course I have P 


taken. I felt that my place was womens pen 
work and particularly Bible teaching; !§ the 
have specialized in that with benefit oj why 
myself and, I think, others: When th byte 
whispers of criticism of what I am nog brat 
and what I do not do get to me, I “take well 
them to the Lord and leave them there § Int 
A pattern laid out for us by the Di ama 
vine Hand always fits perfectly, whether prin 
we are ministers’ wives or not. In omg sern 
laid out for us by human hands wel rece 
feel cramped, confined, and like miser V 
able failures. hea 
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Letters, books, and mementos 


in the Presbyterian Historical Society 


reacquaint our generation with the wisdom of yesterday. 


The Key to Unlock Tomorrow 


Presbyterians have the habit of de- 
pending on their Historical Society for 
the answers to the who’s, when’s, and 
why’s of the Church’s past. The Pres- 
byterian Historical Society, now cele- 
brating its centennial anniversary, is 
well-equipped to supply the information. 
In the years from 1852 to 1952, it has 
amassed 100,000 manuscripts, 75,000 
printed books, 50,000 pamphlets and 
sermons, and thousands of official church 
records. 

Walk into the Historical Society’s 
headquarters in the Witherspoon Build- 
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ing, Philadelphia, any weekday and 
you're met by a scene of hushed activity, 
interspersed with purposeful conversa- 
tions. With pencils in hand (no pens 
allowed because of the danger to price- 
less manuscripts), Church historians or 
lay scholars are taking notes from old 
letters, diaries, and sermons. Some may 
be tediously copying documents flashed 
on the microfilm screen. 

Available for advice are the Society's 


manager since 1944, the Reverend 
Charles A. Anderson, and research his- 
torians Guy S. Klett and the Reverend 
W. Reginald Wheeler. From their vast 
storehouse of information, they provide 
many a harassed researcher with the 
missing bit of source material that unites 
the links of an involved project. 
Former president of Tusculum and 
Coe Colleges, Dr. Anderson has that rare 
knack of making history exciting. A per- 
son listening to one of Dr. Anderson's 
anecdotes has the feeling that somehow 
the historian was a spectator at the event, 
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The Key to Unlock Tomorrow 


John Witherspoon, only minister to sign 
the Declaration of Independence, brought 
this grandfather clock from Scotland 
in 1768.. It still keeps perfect time. 
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and knew the men and women involved. 
With his interest in things historic, the 
Society’s manager is sure to be an active 
member of any committee commemo- 
rating the national Church’s past. Mr. 
Klett is the author of Presbyterians in 
Colonial Pennsylvania and photographer 
of hundreds of historical landmarks and 
relics. A familiar figure to General As- 
sembly commissioners and visitors, he 
has directed the smoothly functioning 
corps of Assembly ushers since 1939. 
Dr. Wheeler, a new member of the staff, 
has had a varied career as Foreign Board 
secretary and Army historian. The books 
and articles published by these men have 
illuminated many obscure corners of 
history. 

The three historians are no ivory- 
tower scholars, spending their days with 
a dead past that has no relevancy for 
the present. “Only the key of yesterday 
unlocks tomorrow,” -a saying often 
quoted by Dr. Anderson, offers a clue 
as to how they approach history. Their 
work is based on the conviction that, 
since experience is the best teacher, the 
history of the Church should be utilized 
for the benefit of the present generation. 
“The Society maintains no mere ware- 
house,” Dr, Anderson recently wrote; 
“jts rooms have become a busy work- 
shop. Daily it is drawing on the experi- 
ence of the past for perspective and for 
understanding the tasks of today.” The 
ability of Messrs. Anderson, Klett, and 
Wheeler to see the broad outlines of 
history is built upon a wide knowledge 
of factual detail and an almost incredible 
familiarity with the thousands of items 
in the Society's library, vault, and mu- 
seum. 

Besides having the largest collection 
of Presbyteriana anywhere in the world, 
the Presbyterian Historical Society is 
generally considered to have the most 
comprehensive and varied accumulation 
of source material of any Protestant 
church. The Society (since 1925 also 
the Department of History under the 
Office of the General Assembly) is the 
official repository for all the Assembly’s 
records. Synods, presbyteries, and local 
churches throughout the nation have en- 


Tin footwarmer bears mute testimony of 
the low temperatures in the unheated 
churches of an earlier time. Red-hot 
coals were heaped in the round pan. 


trusted their minutes and other dog 
ments to it for safekeeping. 

Diaries, letters, newspapers, 
charters, maps, and other survivors 
yesterday provide grist for the mill 
researchers. Five doctoral candidat 
based their dissertations on the mater 
which Sheldon Jackson bequeathed 
the library. This collection includes ¢ 
intrepid missionary’s personal libray 
eight thousand letters, and sixty-fy 
scrapbooks of clippings, railroad passe 
and other mementos gathered on }i 
continent-wide travels. Other sche 
have found a rich lode in the fo 
thousand letters written by Presbyteria 
missionaries among the American 
dians. Just recently these letters fig 
in litigation over Indian claims. Gover: 
ment agents, seeking to compensate sev. 
eral tribes for lands which had beg 
taken from them, spent days poring ove 
century-old letters in the library. Th 
investigation yielded detailed descrip 
tions of the original boundaries of th 
tribal lands. Such was the reputation d 
the letters that they were upheld in cour 
as prima facie evidence. 

The fifty thousand letters written by 
domestic missionaries, now on file in th 
library, shed much light on how nine 
teenth-century Americans lived and wor 
shiped. The documents in the John D. 
Shane collection give scholars a bac. 
ward glance to America between I7I6 
and 1860, and what frontiersmes 
thought, wore, and ate—and how they 
got along with the Indians. 

A bibliophile would probably judg 
the forty books printed by Benjamin 
Franklin to be the most valuable posses 
sions of the Society. One of these rar 
books is a copy of the Confession 
Faith, printed in 1745. 

The literary atmosphere of the libray 
is often punctuated by the commentaries 
of staff members as they point out to 
visitors the exhibits housed in cabinet 
around the room. Out-of-towners find 
in some articles on display a contrat 
between customs of yesterday and 
today. For instance, the collection d 
communion tokens indicates how Ses 
sions kept an account of their commumi- 


Tennent used this huge lock and kf 
to enter the Bensalem Presbyte 
Church, near Philadelphia, in the 1731 
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ants. A church member in good 
standing would receive a lead coin dur- 
ing the preparatory service on Friday 
or Saturday. Imprinted on one side of 
the token were the minister’s initials, the 
“Hi date he began his pastorate, or a picture 
Wi of the church; on the opposite side, a 
Bible reference or the word remem- 
bance appeared. Before being admitted 
to the communion table on Sunday, the 
member would have to hand in his token. 
The Society has three thousand different 
aamples of this practice, which died 
out around a hundred years ago. 
On permanent display is a group of 
er and silver goblets, flagons, and 
plates; they date from the days when 
the common communion cup was the 
custom in most Presbyterian churches. 
A tuning fork from the old Makemie 
Church at Snow Hill, Maryland, is a 
reminder of how the pitch was set for 
hymn-singing in the pre-organ era. 
Now in the Society’s possession are 
the brass scales and finely graduated 
weights with which the Reverend Na- 
thaniel Irwin of Neshaminy, Pennsyl- 
vania, measured doses of medicine 
during the Revolution. This sensitive 
balance recalls the day when many min- 
isters had to assume the role of medical 
doctor, as they frequently were the only 
educated citizens in the community. 
Dark-colored velvet bags attached to 
wooden poles illustrate the method of 
taking up the collection in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. Lining the 
walls of the museum are oil portraits of 
outstanding ministers of the past, Their 
forthright gaze and the purposive set 
of their lips transmit through time some 
indication of the type of men they were. 
Not ali the exhibits belong to previous 
centuries. The Book of Common Wor- 
ship used by Presbyterian Chaplain S. 
W. Salisbury during the attack on Pearl 
Harbor attracts many visitors. Another 
of the Society’s World War II memen- 
tos is a captured German ammunition- 
case, in which Chaplain Richard A. 


Risser carried hymnbooks to European 
battlefronts. Nearby is the jewelbox with Historian Guy S, Klett consults an old minutebook in the Society’s fireproof vault. 


exquisite gold inlay which the Empress Few projects on Presbyterian history can be completed without reference to the 
(Continued on next page) 100,000 manuscripts and 75,000 books stored in the library and basement vault. 


This Grecian-model oil lamp, used Iowa Chief Na-che-ning-a gave this peace- Five communion tokens are unusual 
‘round 1800 to illuminate First Church, pipe, symbolizing “no heart of fear,” to examples of the Society's 3,000 different 
Philadelphia, was recently discovered by General Assembly of 1845 in gratitude varieties. Presbyterians once had to pre- 
history-conscious congregation members. for Presbyterian missionaries’ assistance. sent a token before taking communion. 
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The mementos in this crowded drawer (shown by Mrs. Joseph 
M. Adams) typify the variety of the Society’s holdings. 


The Key to Unlock Tomorrow 
(Continued) 


of Japan sent to Presbyterian women 
in 1946. Then, too, there are articles used 
at one time by famous Presbyterians. A 
conch shell in one showcase was blown 
in the 1740's by missionaries David and 
John Brainerd to call Indians to worship. 
Marcus Whitman is represented by a 
pair of saddlebags he used when a phys- 
ician in central New York State. 

Staff members and visitors still keep 
track of the hours with a grandfather's 
clock that was brought from Scotland 
in 1768 by John Witherspoon. When a 
string inside its case is pulled, the clock 
strikes the previous hour; this was a 
great convenience for persons wanting 
to know the time after dark in an age 
when there were no flashlights or 
matches. Frequently on exhibit is a book 
of classnotes, taken down in copperplate 
script by a student of Dr. Witherspoon, 
president of the College of New Jersey 
(now Princeton). 

Just as some articles in the collection 
point up the changes in customs, others 
suggest the continuity of the Church’s 
central beliefs. For example, old and 
recent editions of the Bible, the Con- 
fession of Faith, and the Constitution of 
the Church span the centuries. The worn 
pages of many of these volumes mark 
hours of use by generations of readers. 

Many facets of the Society’s program 
are not apparent to a casual visitor to 
the library and museum. The daily mail 
brings in more than half the inquiries 
that the staff receives. In fact, corre- 
spondence with pastors, stated clerks, 
and congregation members has made 
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the Society a clearinghouse for prob- 
lems of Church history. Most of the in- 
formation sought falls into the categories 
of individual church backgrounds, gen- 
ealogical data, and advice for programs 
and anniversary celebrations. 

Some rather formidable demands have 
been made on the staff's time. To illus- 
trate—a high-school boy from Brooklyn 
wrote: “I intend to devote my life to 
the study of biology, and would like you 
to tell me everything about how life 
began in the world.” One member of a 
135-year-old church asked the Society 
to dig down into its archives and deter- 
mine the amounts of money that were 
contributed to all causes for each year 
of her church’s existence. Depending on 
the nature of the request and the avail- 
ability of the source material, the staff 
supplies the necessary data; or it may 
advise where the information may be 
found. 

Staff members are adept detectives 
in tracking down records in musty base- 
ments of old churches and other inac- 
cessible spots. Frequently, possessors of 
valuable documents must be tactfully 
persuaded that the Society's fireproof 
vaults would insure more permanent 
preservation than a crammed closet. 
Then there’s the time-consuming job of 
cataloguing new acquisitions and index- 
ing the various collections. Each one of 
the eight thousand letters in the Sheldon 
Jackson collection has been copied and 
triple-indexed, according to chronology, 
authorship, and geography. Four times 
a year Dr. Anderson and Mr. Klett blue- 
pencil the copy for the Journal of the 
Presbyterian Historical Society, which all 
members receive, Any minutes of the 


Dr. W. Reginald Wheeler and Union Seminary student 
Smith study one of Sheldon Jackson’s sixty-five scrapbook 


staff's time that might remain are oct 
pied with preparing new filmstrips ¢ 
Church history for loan to congregation 

With one hundred years of servi 
behind it, the Socicty under its president 
Dr. Raymon M. Kistler, has several planj 
for bringing “the key of tomorrow’ tt 
more Presbyterians. Members hope tt 
establish branch research-centers in sev 
eral seminary libraries. 

There microfilm copies of document 
and duplicate source-books would per 
mit seminarians and historically mindeé 
churchmen to draw on the experience 
of the past. Dr. Anderson would like t 
see the Department of History becom 
“a sort of Congressional Library for Pres 
byterianism”; this project would include 
a union catalog for all unpublished m- 
terial dealing with Presbyterian histor. 
Another would involve collecting th 
records of the 119 groups in the World 
Presbyterian Alliance. 

The year 1956 is circled in red on the 
Society’s planning calendar, for it marks 
the 250th anniversary of the formation 
of the first presbytery in colonial Amer 
ica. Looming large in plans for the 
celebration is the publication of sevenl 
books on Presbyterian history. 

This 250th anniversary provides 4 
cut-to-measure opportunity for exerci 
ing the philosophy of studying the pas 
to interpret the present. As Dr. Anderson 
has said, “Presbyterians have had a te 
mendous influence on American life 
have sowed the seed of many of the 
basic ideas of religious and political free 
dom. This great heritage offers a guide 
to meet the opportunities of our genet 
tion with didcitanding and with cour 
age.” 
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pprove Union Progress 
/) ane movement toward unity between 
[ s nation’s three major Presbyterian 
i@arches gained momentum last month 
n the General Assemblies of the Pres- 
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prian Church U.S. and the United 
byterian Church approved the ne- 
tions toward eventual merger. In 

the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 
also approved the steps toward union 
(see P.L., June 21). 

These important actions now author- 
ize the representatives of all three 
churches to continue with joint meet- 
ings on the formulation of a plan of 
union which is expected to be ready 
for submission to the 1953 Assemblies 
of the denominations. There was con- 
siderable debate last month at the U.S. 
Church’s Assembly at Charleston, West 
Virginia, about the approval of these 
union actions, but a large majority of 
the commissioners voted to continue 
with the negotiations. Approved also 
was the recommendation ta work to- 
ward united programs of evangelism, 
stewardship, chaplains’ work, and pulpit 
exchanges. These actions were ap- 
proved by the United Church with only 
one dissenting vote. 

Another action taken by the U.S. 
Church’s General Assembly dealt with 
the unity question. The commissioners 
held that a local church cannot own 
and control its property without regard 
to the presbytery to which it belongs. 
This action grew out of a situation in- 
volving the Westminster Presbyterian 
Church in Atlanta, Georgia, which does 
not favor union of the U.S. and U.S.A. 
bodies. The Atlanta church had revised 
its charter to make itself the sole owner 
of the Westminster property. The Gen- 
eral Assembly requested the church to 
rescind its action. 

As did the Presbyterian Church U.S.A., 
both sister denominations discussed the 
problem of remarriage of divorced per- 
sons. The U.S. Church referred to its 
presbyteries “for study and advice” a 
report which would liberalize the 
Church’s rules on divorce and remar- 
tiage. At present the U.S. Church rec- 
ognizes only infidelity and desertion. 
The General Assembly of the United 
Presbyterian Church, meeting in Al- 
y, Oregon, refused to consider an 
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amendment to its divorce laws that 
would accept desertion as a cause for 
divorce. Church law now recognizes di- 
vorce only for infidelity. 

Elected as Moderator of the U.S. 
Church is fifty-nine-year-old Dr. Wil- 
liam A. Alexander, pastor of one of the 
denomination’s largest congregations— 
the 2,200-member First Presbyterian 
Church of Shreveport, Louisiana. New 
Moderator of the United Church is 
Pittsburgh Theological Seminary pro- 
fessor Dr. James L. Kelso. 

In Canada, the Presbyterian Church 
in Canada voted at its annual Assembly 
in Toronto to participate in a hymnal 
project with the Presbyterians U.S.A. 
and U.S.;.the United Presbyterians; the 
Reformed Church in America; and the 
Associate Reformed Presbyterians. 

The Canadian church also decided to 
begin calling its Sunday schools “church 
schools” in order to impress upon young 
people “the understanding that they be- 
long within the fellowship of the 
Church.” Elected Moderator was Dr. 
John Angus MacInnis of Ortillia, On- 
tario, a veteran church leader. 














The Church in China: 
Mark of the Mailed Fist 


After three-and-a-half years of Com- 
munist rule, the Christian Church in 
China is being crushed under the Red 
regime's iron fist. 

Ever since China entered the Korean 
war, the semitolerant view which the 
government had previously taken to- 
ward the Church has changed drastical- 
ly. Ministers, missionaries, and church 
workers walk a delicate line that leads 
only to State subservience, imprison- 
ment, or death. Christian institutions 
are under heavy attack. The thirteen 
former Protestant-supported universi- 
ties have almost completely lost their 
identity. Christian hospitals have been 
renamed “people’s hospitals.” Many 
Christian leaders, both national and 
missionary, have been imprisoned, 
forced to confess to absurd crimes, con- 
demned to hard labor, and killed. 

The churches are under no special 
restrictions as long as they fulfill patri- 
otic duties. But these, a report released 
last month by the Presbyterian Board 


The Reverend W. A, Alexander (left), pastor of First Presbyterian Church, Shreve- 
port, Louisiana, is new Moderator of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church U.S. He succeeds layman Dr. James R. McCain (right), Decatur, Georgia. 
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of Foreign Missions indicated, are so 
heavy that the churches have hardly 
any time for their work. The report is 
based on first-hand accounts from Chris- 
tians who had been in China. 

Meetings for indoctrination conflict 
with churchgoing and Sabbath observ- 
ance. Church workers must give at least 
twelve hours a week to political studies. 
Preachers are expected to lead their 
congregations in taking part in the “Op- 
pose-America, Aid-Korea Movement” to 
purchase planes and bombs, and they 
must encourage their church members 
to formulate protests against America’s 
so-called “bacteriological warfare.” 

The churches are expected to have 
accusation and self-confession meetings. 
“If the accusations and confessions are 
not satisfactory to the authorities,” the 
Board report explained, “then the lead- 
ers of the church will be called ‘problem 
persons.” Problem persons are not al- 
lowed to preach, until they have met 
the requirements of satisfactory accu- 
sations or confessions. In some places 
there are officials whose duty is to dis- 
cuss the contents of every sermon be- 
fore it is preached.” 

As a result, some church leaders have 
become proficient in their adulation of 
Mao Tse-tung and other Communist 
leaders. Many churches have gone on 
record as supporting the government’s 
various movements. Some of the denomi- 
nations cooperate with the government 
as closely as possible. 


“Cases continue to be reported,” the 
Board release stated, “of Christian lead- 
ers who have dared to proclaim their 
convictions as followers of their divine 
Master with the sure knowledge that 
their end will be imprisonment or death. 
The trial of one such man continued 
over a period of two or three weeks, 
thus giving him abundant opportunity 
to contemplate what his end would 
likely be. He met the charges at the 
first trial by preaching a sermon in- 
stead of making a confession as ex- 
pected, and he was sent to prison. When 
he was brought out for trial, he again 
refused either to recant or to confess 
guilt of charges of which he was in- 
nocent. Back he went to prison and pos- 
sibility of death. In another place a 
young minister and a former principal 
of a girls’ school, both of whom ex- 
pressed themselves courageously and 
believed in the declaration that there 
would be freedom under the new re- 
gime, have been condemned to hard 
labor for life. One has been working on 
the highways, the other in prison is said 
to be engaged in weaving.” 

Christian institutions are disappear- 
ing. The Christian Literature Society 
has been purged by the elimination of 
more than 80 per cent of its books. 
The YMCA’s and YWCA’s have dis- 
continued most of their operations. In 
one city the buildings have been taken 
over as offices of the Society for Sino- 
Russian Friendship. 


The Christian colleges have been re. 
named and absorbed into government 
institutions. Lingnan University will 
soon go out of existence and there wil] 
be only one university, a government- 
sponsored school, in South China. 

At Yenching, present and past foreign 
members of the staff have been sub. 
jected to harsh accusations. The uni- 
versity has been called “the chief center 
of American political, economic, and 
military espionage.” More than a hun- 
dred teachers have been led to confes- 
sions that Yenching is a place which 
“has disseminated its poison into our 
brains as they [Americans] have spread 
germs.” This spring the college was dis- 
solved and its departments divided 
among other institutions. 

Among the teachers purged from 
Yenching this spring was Dr. T. C. 
Chao, professor of religion and former 
president of the World Council of 
Churches. Although he was sympathetic 
toward the Red regime when it first 
came into power and resigned last year 
from the World Council because it had 
issued a statement condemning North 
Korean aggression, sixty-four-year-old 
Dr. Chao was “removed” from the uni- 
versity and placed under house arrest 
because his “confessions” failed to meas- 
ure up to the rigid requirements of the 
“ideological remolding” movement. 

The status of missionaries in China 
has become increasingly tenuous. A few 
missionaries have been allowed to leave 





With India 
whee! 
Rice 
ete 


weld 


Relief for Korea, Church leaders boad UN Korean Recon- 
struction Agency plane with hogs bought with Protestant 
funds. Under sponsorship of Heifer Project, two hundred 
hogs were sent. From left: the Reverend Albert Farmer, 
CROP official; Dan Clinton, UNKRA agent; General S. R. 
Hinds, UNKRA officer; Carl Klein, church representative, 


Relief for India. Dr. Earl F. Adams (right), National Council 
of Churches secretary, presents more than a million pounds 
of food donated by American Protestants for Indian famine 
relief to Binay Ranjan Sen (left), Indian Ambassador to U.S. 
At far left, the Reverend Willis Ford, Maryland-Delaware 
Council of Churches secretary; at right, ambassador's wife. 
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China during the past several months, 
but about 50 per cent of the remaining 
mission force is at present either under 
house arrest or actually imprisoned. 

“We have wondered why there have 
not even been rumors in regard to the 
removal of missionaries to prison,” the 
report said. “One reason is the fear of 
the people to pass on any information 
they may have. Another is that the 
police authorities garb those who are 
arrested in long white gowns with hoods 
so that it is impossible to tell sex or 
race. 


Colombia Persecutions 
Bring Repercussions 


If there ever was any doubt on the 
part of Americans about the persecution 
of Protestants in Colombia, that doubt 
has now been destroyed. 

Throughout the nation, in almost 
every newspaper and in magazines large 
and small, the news of this shocking 
violation of human rights has reached 
millions of U.S. citizens. In some cases 
the stories did not seem as large as the 
facts warranted, but they were printed. 

In addition to the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A., two other Protestant denomina- 
tions have voted resolutions of protest. 
Hundreds of people from every section 
of the country have written to the 
President, Congress, and the State De- 
partment voicing their own feelings 
about the denial of religious freedom 
in Colombia. And the letters are con- 
tinuing. At least one Congressman has 
asked for an explanation of the situation, 
and several more have interrupted heavy 
schedules to offer their help. And late 
last month in Rome Pope Pius XII, in 
a special radio address, called for in- 
temal peace in Colombia. 

Among the newspapers which printed 
special stories on the action of the Pres- 
byterian General Assembly or on fur- 
ther details of the persecutions were 
the New York World Telegram and 
Sun; the New York Times; the New 
York Herald Tribune; the Christian 
Science Monitor, and the Minneapolis 
Star. Both Time and Newsweek carried 
mention of the action, and Time in its 
religion section of June 30, ran a thor- 
ough story of the situation centered on 
the murder of Presbyterian Elder Jose 
Luna (P.L., July 5). 

Included in the Protestant publica- 
tions which have run recent editorials 
on the subject are The Christian Cen- 
tury, the Methodist Christian Advocate, 
the World Call of the Disciples of 
Christ, and the Methodist Zion’s Herald. 
Lengthy stories have been carried in the 
American Lutheran Church’s Lutheran 
Standard and the Mississippi Baptist 
Convention’s Baptist Record. 
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Even before the Presbyterian General 
Assembly, one of the leading Roman 
Catholic journals in the U. $.the Com- 
monweal—ran a long editorial deploring 
the violence in Colombia. The weekly 
said, in part, “We must . . . admit that 
no matter what the provocation . . . no 
excuse can be given for a violent mob 
action against religious minorities. The 
Catholic answer in this case must be to 
pray for the blasphemer [sic], not to 
persecute him. When a group of fa- 





Navy Chaplain Milton L. Nesvig, bearing 
portable altar and hymnals, boards heli- 
copter for flight to sea-going tugs to con- 
duct worship services, Helicopter carries 
chaplain to ship, hovers while he makes 
descent to deck by swinging rope ladder. 





natics, Catholic or otherwise, resorts to 
force and violence, it must be con- 
demned. No ‘provocation’ can excuse it. 
And Catholics should be the first to 
condemn these things. ... ” 

In a resolution which matched in 
strength that of the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A., the Cumberland Presbyte- 
rian Church went forcefully on record 
against the persecutions at its June 
Assembly in Memphis, Tennessee. 

The Cumberland Presbyterians de- 
clared, “During the past three years, 
members of the Colombian Cumberland 
Presbyterian churches have been the 
object of widespread persecution and 
religious intolerance. . . . All other Prot- 
estant denominations working in Colom- 
bia have suffered and are suffering sim- 
ilar experiences. . . . Having quietly 
observed the sufferings and indignities 
which have come to our Colombian 
brethren, and patiently hoping for three 
years that an end might come to the 


violence . . . we no longer feel that we 
can remain silent. ... 

“We, therefore, cry out against this 
inhuman treatment . . . and ask that 
every good office and influence be used 
to set aright the deplorable situation 
which now exists.” 

Copies of the full resolution were sent 
to the Ambassador of Colombia to the 
United States; President Truman; Sec- 
retary of State Acheson, and the UN. 
And in a symbolic move, the Cumber- 
land Assembly elected as Moderator the 
Reverend Emery Newman of Fort 
Worth, Texas, who returned to the 
United States in 1951 after eleven years 
as a Colombia missionary. 

In a short but firm action, the Gen- 
eral Synod of the Reformed Church in 
America at its annual meeting last 
month passed the following resolution: 
“Whereas acts of brutality in the form 
of assassinations and bombings of the 
churches and other religious buildings 
have taken place in Colombia . . . and at 
times also in Spain. . . . We recommend 
that the Stated Clerk be instructed to 
write the State Department asking its 
secretaries to lodge vigorous protests 
with the governments where these acts 
of violence are taking place.” 

Pope Pius XII, in a significant radio 
address to the Colombian people de- 
livered two weeks after the Presbyte- 
rian resolution on Colombia had been 
sent to him, asked for a stop to the 
internal strife inside that nation. Al- 
though he did not mention the persecu- 
tions as such, it was obvious that he 
had been informed of them. 

The Pope said, “The demon of dis- 
cord and violence, not content with di- 
viding the world into two camps that 
eye each other with diffidence, wishes 
to divide you also and to hurl you the 
one against the other as if, instead of 
brothers, you were most rabid enemies. 
Will he succeed in this wicked intent? 
Will he convert your country into an 
arena of fratricidal struggles? 

“The Church . . . invites all Colom- 
bians to peace, in order and in justice, 
in faithfulness to the doctrine of Jesus 
Christ: to that peace—the only true and 
possible one— . . . which rests on senti- 
ments of fraternity and concord. . . . ” 

The head of the Roman Catholic 
Church asked if it was possible for the 
Colombian people “to be dragged to- 
ward an abyss of anarchy? This cer- 
tainly will not happen if you remember 
what you owe to yourselves and if you 
listen to the voice of your father who is 
speaking to you in whose heart all your 
anxieties occupy such a prominent 
place.” The Pope had done his part. 
Now it was time for the Colombian gov- 
ernment and the Colombian hierarchy 
to do likewise. 
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Californians Build Church in a Day 


The first church in history to be built 
in one day was constructed last month 
in Montgomery Village on the outskirts 
of Santa Rosa, California. 

As a dramatic feature in Redwoods 
Presbytery’s Building Funds Campaign, 
a $50,000, 4,000-square-foot church 
plant was built and named the Mont- 
gomery Village Presbyterian Church. 

One hundred and eighty workmen of 
Hugh Codding Building Enterprises vol- 
unteered their labor to build the sanctu- 
ary, which seats 120 people; an educa- 
tional unit with three large classrooms; 
a social hall; a kitchen; and a pastor’s 
study. The job took five hours and 
twenty-one minutes. 

After a steak breakfast at 6 a.m. the 
morning of June 21, the workmen of 
many faiths assembled at the building 
site, bowed their heads for a prayer, 
and plunged into the record-breaking 
project. 

Starting time was 7:09 a.m. Within 
minutes the wall frames were raised and 
“tied” together. By 7:20 the first trusses 
to form the roof were swung into place 
atop the high-ceilinged sanctuary. The 
last of the trusses was in place by 7:47, 
and the job of sheathing the roof with 
two-inch tongue-and-groove boards  be- 
gan. At 8:10, a giant crane hoisted the 
twenty-seven-foot steeple to the roof of 
the sanctuary, and in ten minutes the 
steeple was in place. 

With more than a score of professional 
and amateur movie makers grinding 
away, the workmen scattered over the 
roof and scaffolds to pound down the 











The Reverend William Bowen leads work 
team in prayer at beginning of project. 


sheathing and nail on the rustic siding, 
a board at a time. Inside, a score of 
workers fitted redwood plyboard to the 
walls, sheet by sheet, Batten trim was 
nailed over the joints. 

As the sheathing rose from the eaves 
toward the ridge pole, dozens of bundles 
of redwood shakes were hoisted to the 
roof by mechanical conveyor, and the 
roofers bent to the task of nailing them 
down. 

Ed Pexton, the foreman who planned 


and supervised the construction feat, eg. 
timated that 35,000 shakes were placed 
in the roof, each of them fitted and 
nailed into place, one by one. 

By ten oclock, the outside walls of 
twelve-inch, rough-faced redwood wer 
finished, while painters followed the car. 
penters from board to board. 

Plumbers and electricians swarmed 
into the building, and light fixtures 
pipes, kitchen fixtures, lavatory facilities, 
and an automatic water heater appeared 
on the interior. 

The interior decorators and _ roofers 
raced to finish, with the roofers winning 
by a few nails. Just five hours and 
twenty-one minutes after the starting 
gun was fired, the Presbyterian Chureh 
of the Roses held its first service, a 
ceremony in which Mr, Codding turned 
over the keys to the building to the Rev. 
erend William M. Bowen, the new pas- 
tor. As the ceremony started, gardeners 
were planting shrubs and full-blooming 
rose bushes around the building. 

Mr. Bowen, a young minister who was 
formerly pastor of New Jersey's Fair 
Lawn Presbyterian Church, accepted the 
building and said, “Today has made me 
realize that the age of miracles has not 
passed. Building this church in less than 
one day is truly a miracle. On behalf 
of my congregation and myself, I wish 
to express my heartfelt gratitude to Mr. 
Codding and all the other fine people 
who made this possible.” 

The idea for the novel enterprise was 
conceived by Mr. Codding, who made 
national headlines a year ago by com- 
pleting a five-room house in three hours 
and five minutes. 

A former student at the University of 











Crane lowers spire to roof exactly one hour after start. 
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On goes the brown paint as brush men follow carpenters Mon 
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Califarnia in Berkeley, Mr. Codding at- 
tended youth meetings at the First Pres- 
byterian Church in Oakland, where he 
made friends with the Reverend Graydon 
McClellan, pastor. Following the “war, 
the young builder developed the com- 
munity of Montgomery Village. As the 

pulation of the Village passed the 
5,000 mark, and schools, a newspaper, 
and theater were projected, Mr. Codding 
began to plan for a church. 

He called the First Presbyterian 
Church in Santa Rosa for information 
about such an undertaking, and discov- 
ered that the minister there was the 
pastor he had known so well in college 
days. From that point plans developed 
rapidly. 

Mr. Codding gave the church six lots 
in a choice location in the Village, and 
offered to supply all the materials at 
actual cost. His workmen volunteered 
to do the job without pay. 

Comity allocation was granted by the 
California-Western Nevada Council of 
Churches. The Presbytery of the Red- 
woods, in conjunction with the Board 
of National Missions, undertook the nec- 
essary financial sponsorship of the project 
as a dramatic means of furthering the 
Church’s $12,000,000 Building Funds 
Campaign. 

To determine the potential nucleus 
for a new church, a survey team from 
San Francisco Theological Seminary 
went into the Village and made a de- 
tailed religious census. The Board of 
National Missions called Mr. Bowen to 
be minister of the church. A manse was 
built and purchased, and made ready 
for the new pastor when he arrived 
June 1. 








Roof section is lifted into position over sanctuary forty minutes after starting gun. 














Roofers begin most time-consuming task—nailing 35,000 redwood shakes in place. 








_ 





Montgomery Village Presbyterian Church stands ready for 
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Sunday service less than thirty hours after construction began. 
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UW eUS IN 
& NOW 


in National Missions 


With this issue begins a new col- 
umn, the purpose of which is to 
present in capsule form the interest- 
ing, but not so well known facts 
concerning Presbyterian National 
Missions. 


During the first eighty years of 
this country’s history, every Presi- 
dent was affiliated with either the 
Episcopal or Presbyterian Church. 
The first exception was Ulysses S. 
Grant, a Methodist, who was elected 
in 1868. Of our thirty-two Presi- 
dents, fifteen have attended Presby- 
terian churches (including the 
Dutch Reformed) during their ad- 


ministrations. 


Who Was He? 

This Negro, bought as a per- 
sonal slave by the famous Presby- 
terian missionary to the Cherokee 
Indians, Gideon Blackburn, became 
a minister himself. Blackburn in- 
structed him in Church doctrine 
during their travels so that when the 
pair came to Philadelphia the slave 
was able to gather together and 
preach to a congregation of Negroes. 
Soon he won the respect of all 
groups and “even the dram shops 
would close their doors until the 
meeting was over,” according to 
records of the period. When the first 
African Church was organized in 
May, 1807, Blackburn gave the man 
his freedom. Later he was able to 
purchase freedom for his wife and 
children. In 1810 the Presbytery of 
Union, Tennessee, ordained him, 
and through the support of the 
Evangelical Society of Philadelphia 
he erected a church in 1811, which 
he served until his death in 1822. 
He gave three sons to the ministry. 
A Negro Presbyterian church in Bos- 
ton bears his name. ( Answer at bot- 
tom of page.) 


A joint library of the Boards of 
National and Foreign Missions has 
been established at New York head- 
quarters, 156 Fifth Avenue. Books 
providing background information 
on areas where our Church has car- 
ried on mission activities are avail- 
able on loan. 
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NEWS 


National Council Solves 
Headquarters Problem 


After a year of deliberation and wide- 
spread discussion, the National Council 
of Churches voted last month to locate 
its headquarters in New York City for 
the next ten years, but to make its 
permanent headquarters in the Midwest. 

The Council's requirements for a head- 
quarters site oo ate that the city be 
free from racial prejudice, and easily 
accessible by air, rail, or auto; and that 
there be an available supply of office 
help, available mass communication 
media, and adequate hotel accommoda- 
tions and office space. 

Furthermore, the site must be ap- 
proved by the denominations which are 
members of the Council. 

A ten-man “continuing committee” 
will select the site and secure opinions 
of the denominational leaders prior to 
the Council’s final decision, which is 
expected to take place at the Council's 
biennial assembly next December in 
Denver, Colorado. 

A report based on a questionnaire 
sent to the members of the Council in- 
dicated that few denominations have 
any plans for changing their headquar- 
ters. Of the twenty-one denominations 
replying to the questionnaire, fourteen 
said they would not follow the National 
Council to a new headquarters. Five 
reported that they might, one said it 
would, and one said it would if the head- 
quarters were located in the Midwest. 

The Council proposed that “there be 
a major midwest office to serve as a 
bridge towards the ultimate achievement 
of a strong interdenominational center 
in the heart of the nation.” It also voted 


| to expand its present group of regional 
| Offices. 


Church DP Program 
Settles Thousands 


“We can now report that we have 
resettled more DPs than any other de- 
nomination (except Lutherans who car- 
ried through an mange FI ee 
program for their own people).” 


stated the report of the Pees Joint 


Committee on Resettlement of Displaced 
Persons, approved by the 164th General 
Assembly. 

To date, more than 5,700 displaced 
persons have been resettled in the U.S. 
under the Presbyterian Joint Committee, 
according to the report. This number 
includes 4,046 adults and 1,663 children. 
In this group are three pastors now serv- 
ing Presbyterian churches, others in 
training, and sixty-three doctors who are 
now studying for state licenses. 

There are still some DPs coming to 
us under the present DP law, the Com- 





mittee reported. A dozen or so fami 
are expected each month through ¢ 
spring of 1954. 

During the six-month period—Nove 
ber, 1951, through April, 1952—the 
rival rate of DPs has a greater th 
at any time since the pr ogram began, 

The synod which has resettled 
largest number of family units is 
York, with 561 units. Runner-up is Pep 
sylvania, with 309 units. 

The local church resettling the large@ | 
number of displaced persons—sixty-fow ee 
—is the Fairmount Boulevard Churd 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 
















New Address 
Beginning July 25, 1952, the edi- 
torial and business offices of Pressy- 
TERIAN LIFE will be located in the 
Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 
headquarters for the Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. 

Correspondence concerning — 
ial content, subscription matters, 
advertising should addressed | 
the proper department, Witherspoon | 
Building, Philadelphia 7, Pennsyl} 


vania. 
| 








The Traveling Coat 


When one gives clothing to an over{Dhio are 
seas relief drive, he usually says goodbye 
to the articles for good. At least thatsfMerial So 
what Rangvald E. Nygaard of Minneapo 


lis, Minnesota, thought for six years. The ] 

Mr. Nygaard donated a suit coat toMCreek, ' 
a Lutheran World Relief clothing driveMiClifford 
in 1946. It was sent abroad and wentfits fiftie 


to a displaced persons camp in Wuem 
burg, Bavaria. There it was distribu 
to a young Latvian DP, Juris Zankev 

In December, 1950, Zankevics 
“resettled” and came to the Ur 
States. He headed for St. Paul, 
he lived for some time in the Luth 
Welfare Society’s DP center. 

Then, by chance, he was ass 
to one of the society’s boarding roe 
It ms pened to be in the Nygaard 

ew days after he arrived, Zanke¥ 

Per his trunk and hung som 
his clothes out for an airing in the 
gaard back yard. Mrs. Nygaard 
the coat, thought she recognized it, 
called her husband. To their amazer 
the coat was the one Nygaard had g 
away five years ago. 

Now the coat is on its way to E 
again, this time the gift of the 
DP. Eighteen-year-old Zankevics is | 
ting along so well in his new life 
hi h school junior that he wants 
other DP in Europe to get some a | 
from the “magic” coat that brought m 
new wearer to the Twin Cities. 
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or the Record 


Dedications. A chapel for prayer and 
ditation was dedicated last month 
the Columbia -Presbyterian Medical 
ater in New York City. The chapel 
a gift of the late John A. Hartford, 
mer board chairman of the Great At- 
itic and Pacific Tea Company. It will 
ecalled the Pauline A. Hartford Me- 
pial Chapel in honor of Mr. Hart- 
nds wife. Speaker at the ceremony 
Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin, president- 
neritus of Union Theological Seminary. 


Anew wing for the First Presbyterian 
hurch, Englewood, Colorado (the Rev- 
rend Manfred Geisler, pastor), was 
edicated last month. A $100,000 cam- 


di. | aign is being conducted to complete 
py: ae church plant. 

he | . 7 . 
hig Anniversaries. Three Presbyterian 
‘an groups observing centennials last month 


| vere: the Presbyterian Church of Vin- 
r- gon, Iowa (the Reverend Bonte F. Gruss- 
or |g, pastor); the Sunday church school 
tot the Roseville Presbyterian Church, 
on (mvewark, New Jersey (the Reverend 
alter L. Whallon, pastor); and the 
Presbyterian Church in Port Royal, 
ansylvania (the Reverend Eugene H. 
{cCahan, pastor. 












Women of Dayton Presbytery in 
‘Mhio are this year observing the seventy- 
ifth anniversary of the Dayton Presby- 
erial Society of Missions. 







The Presbyterian Church in Wilson 
reek, Washington (the Reverend Dr. 
liford H. Hart, pastor) recently passed 
ts fiftieth anniversary. 




































BB New memorial chapel at Columbia-Pres- 
an Medical Center, New York City. 
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Of People and Places 


New pensions head. The Church’s 
Board of Pensions at its annual meeting 
last month elected as its president the 
Reverend Dr. C. Ransom Comfort, pas- 
tor of Fourth Avenue Church in Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. He was named to the 
Board in 1947 and since then has served 
on most of its committees. He succeeds 
Dr, W. Sherman Skinner of Pittsburgh, 
president for the past eleven years. 


Christian Education staffer retires. 





Dr. John W. Pontius retired last month | 
from the Church’s Board of Christian | 
Education. For three years he was as- | 
sociate secretary of the Division of 
Church Relations. Previously he served 
as associate secretary with Paul Moser 
on the National Council of Presbyterian 
Men, -and in that capacity he helped or- 
ganize men’s chapters in synods, pres- 
byteries, and churches. In his retirement | 
he closes a career that includes forty | 
years’ service in the YMCA. He has been | 
with the Board of Christian Education 
since 1947. 


New missions field secretary. The 
Church’s Board of National Missions has 
a new field secretary in its Department 
of Women’s Work. She is Miss Dorothy 
Foster, first Negro to hold this post. For- 
merly she held the unusual position of 
Dean of Men at the National Missions 
school, Boggs Academy, near Keysville, 
Georgia. 


Famous missionaries die. A Presby- 
terian missionary twice honored with 
highest Iranian government decorations 
for his education work — Dr. Samuel 
Martin Jordan — died last month. He 
was a missionary to Iran for forty-three 
years and president of Alborz College 
from 1925 until his retirement in 1941. 
A statue of him, dedicated in April at 
Alborz College, is the only statue of a 
Christian missionary ever erected in a 
Mohammedan country. He is the sec- 
ond famous Presbyterian missionary to 
the Near East who died within the past 
three months. Dr. Samuel M. Zwemer, 
founder of the Arabian Mission and for 
fifteen years general missionary to Mos- 
lems, died on April 2. He was known 
throughout the United States as a lec- 
turer and author of about fifty books on 
Islam and missions. 


Prayer in the Capitol. A special room 
should be set aside for prayer and medi- 
tation in the U. S. Capitol building (P.L., 
March 15), the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce declared in a resolution at its re- 
cent annual meeting. The motion re- 
questing the resolution was made b 
Presbyterian layman J. S. Crutchfield, 









The best selling 
biography of the year 
is also the most 

inspiring 


La 


NE of the most 
glowingly Chris- 
tian books I have ever 
read. It would be impos- 
sible to tell you how it 
has.inspired and touched 
and helped me.” 
Dr. NORMAN VINCENT PEALE 
Over 160,000 copies sold. 
$3.75 at all bookstores 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Inc. 
330 West 42nd St., N. Y. 36 
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For « happ Y vace vacation ton or hone oneymoon 


MOUNTAIN HOUSE 


Delaware Water Gap, 
Owned and operated 82 years ates a Presbyterian 
family: catering to a Christian clientele, 
Modern appointments — Delicious meals — Spacious 
grounds — Concrete swimming pool —No bar. 
Write for booklet and rates. 
HAUSER BROTHERS 





































IF YOU ARE THINKING of goin to 
school or college this year, yeu, will kind 
a helpful directory on page 2 of bie ks issue. 
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BINOCULARS 

(Made in Germany) 
lenses 





id of view. Satisfaction - 
eed or money refunded 
$B ros. 


Send check or money order. 
CRITERION CO., DEPT. PL-S paid 
ound 














\. 331 Church St. Hartford 3, Conn. 
ACCORDIONS 





FAMOUS ITALIAN MAKES 
eee -~ ~ Students, Teachers, Christian 
Workers and Missionaries at 


SPECIAL DISCOUNTS 
Write Today for FREE Literature 
Accordion Manufacturers & Wholesalers Outlet 
Dept. Pi, 2003 W. Chicage Ave., Chicage 22, Mi. 








Pittsburgh fruit merchant and a member 


<ssss -- 


3 YOU MAKE $50.00 


! 
| for selling 100 boxes finest Robinson Scripture- 1 
j text Christmas Cards. An excellent opportunity | 

for yourself, club or organization. Other fast 
I money-makers. Write for samples on approval. ! 

! 
! 
! 


ROBINSON CARDS 
DEPT. G-82 CLINTON, MASS. 
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With issue, circulati 
600,000 mark. This means 6 
subscriptigns, 600,000 visits o 
the larges{ circulation of any 
that if ond were to cut all the 
into a banfl one foot wide, the 
at the equator and there woul 


These s 

OTyY © 
in a sound idea which a creat 
made gto. The General As 
nounced that any congregatiow 
families ag subscribers at one 4 
had nothigg any more tangibl 
faith it had—and very firm 
the need jof Presbyterians. to 
Presbyteritns wanted to know 


atistics are large 


a srowth PE 


Each subscription had beer 
bly had i@ addition been app 
to underwrite publication. Th 
has brought this $5.50 total fo 
from the cpngregation and $ .4 
These figures may be impress 
Home Pla is to be found ix 
PRESBYTERIAN LIFE goes ever 
found in al 600,000 homes, o 

It's the}story of a “eter 


bn of PRESBYTERIAK LIFE crosses the 
0,000 copies of tha magazine, 600,000 
postmen to 600,000}mailboxes. It means 
Protestant journal in|the world. It means 
paper used by the njagazine in one year 
band would extend fll around the world 
H still be 13,000 milds of paper left over. 


d maybe even impressive, but the real 
BLAN ince $950 is. to be found 
vely vital Church sqi 
sembly which met fin May, 1950, an- 
could enroll all its : i 
lollar per family per}year. The Assembly 
> than faith upon which to proceed. But 
aith indeed. The commissioners knew 
be informed and were~ confident that 
about their Church and its world task. 


costing $3.50 per year and the Assem- 
$200 per subscription 
e miracle of American mass production 
each subscription down to $1.48—$1.00 
from funds voted by General Assembly. 
ve also, but the real story of the Every 
one of the 600,000 homes into which 
two weeks. Perhaps the story is to be 
in some of them more than others. 
who acquires in twenty minutes with 





PRESBYTEBIAN LIFE an undefgstanding of his wife’s fascination with 
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It's the st@ry of the college sti 
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h she read about in PresByTERIAN Lire. 
ident or soldier whose copy of just one 
t time what it is that makes the Church 
It’s a group of young adults who find 
h and action in just one article which 
evening program and became the center 
b story of people who build new churches 





courage c4me sooner than thei 


Wisconsin] It may be 600,00 
reading each copy of the mags 
of PresbytPrians becoming be 


Just abput half of all Presb 
Lire to all their church familid 
of new fafmilies as they join 
doctors’ afd dentists’ offices, 
and institutions. Even the mem 
once eachj two weeks from t 

Almost Bll churches repeat 


use they read about other people whose 
s. 
made in Denver or a life. changed in 
stories, and with two or three people 
zine, it may be one or two million stories 
er Christians 


erian churches now send PRESBYTERIAN 
s. Most of them hasten to add the names 
e church. Some of them subscribe for 
or libraries, schools, colleges, hospitals, 
bers whose interest is small get a message 
bir church. 
his one-dollar-per-family investment by 





renewing Itheir enrollments. 


More than 95 per cent have already 


renewed as the proper time has come, because pastors, elders, trustees, 
and church school teachers in every synod and in every presbytery 
have been convinced that constant information about the Church will 
make every Presbyterian stronger and steadier in his faith. 
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NEWS 


of the Board of Directors of Pre 
TERIAN LIFE. 


McKinney memorial. The memo 
the late Dr. William Kerr McKin 
former pastor of Westfield Presbytery 
Church, Westfield, New Jersey, is bej 
preserved by a scholarship fund to hy 
students at Princeton Theological §¢ 
inary. The fund will carry out a lifet 
hope of Dr. McKinney’s: the creation 
a revolving student-loan fund to 
worthy students. Beneficiaries of { 
fund will be expected to replace mo 
advanced to them as they are able 
that others may be helped. 


Passion Play in the Rockies, Ne 
month, August 10-17, hundreds of pz 
ple will journey to the summer conf 
ence grounds of Boulder Presbytery i 
Colorado to see the dramatic story oft 
passion of Christ at the Passion Play 
the Rockies. A cast of several hundr 
persons will-be directed by Dr. Davids 
Johnson, pastor of the Presbyteri 
Church in Akron, Colorado. He has pr 
duced this play in many parts of th 
country during the past twenty4 
years. 


World Christian Endeavor to med 
Several hundred delegates from th 
Americas, Australia, islands of the P 
cific, and Asia are expected -to attend 
World Christian Endeavor Conferen 
next week, July 26-30, in Honoluh 
Hawaii. 


No bells? When Mayor James f 
Hearn of Wilmington, Delaware, pn 
claimed June 29-July 4 as Independence} 
Week, he urged “appropriate revival d 
the original Spirit of Independence 
Day, with ringing once again of churd 
bells for ten minutes at noon on July4 
Ministers questioned the proclamation. 
Of the more than 150 churches, less that 
five had bells. 


New Englander honored. Dr. Charles 
Allen Fisher, for thirty-two years stated 
clerk of the Synod of New England, was 
honored at a synod meeting last month 
for his forty years’ continuous service 
the synod. 


Philanthropist feted. Herbert G. wit 


lie, an elder for fifty-seven years, wa 
honored recently by the congregation @ 
First Presbyterian Church, Hollywood, 
California. Mr, Wylie has been a sessiai 
inember there for ten years, and recently 
gave a large chapel to the Hollywo 
church. 


Michigan pastor honored. The Re 
erend Dr. Ralph D. Kearns, interim p 
tor of First Presbyterian Church, 
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sing, Michigan, was honored recently by 
that congregation on the completion of 
his fiftieth year as a minister. He is 
astor-emeritus of First Church in Flint 
and executive secretary of the Flint 
Council of Churches. He is a former 
moderator of the Synod of Illinois and of 
the Presbytery of Chicago, 













Pastoring family. When two young 
men were ordained to the ministry re- 
cently in the Presbyterian Church of 
Coachella, California, they brought to 
three the number of sons of Mr. and Mrs. 












ble 






David Weed, who will be pastors re- 
tively of churches in San Venetia, 











a California, and Black Diamond, Wash- | 
ynfege ington. Their brother LeRoy is pastor of 

ol the Navelencia Presbyterian Church in 

sf ig California. A younger brother, Bruce, is 

ay ay studying music. 

Delaware pastor honored. Dr. Albert | 
raft Henry Kleffman, pastor of West Presby- | 
P terian Church, Wilmington, Delaware, 





was honored by the congregation re- | 
cently on his twenty-fifth anniversary as| 
its pastor. 





Organist feted. Members of Watauga 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, Johnson 
City, Tennessee, honored organist Mabel | 
Gildersleeve recently for her thirty-two 
years of volunteer service to the Watauga 
Avenue congregation. 














“J do.” At a traditional service held 
annually since 1937, seventy-five married 
couples last month renewed their mar- 
riage vows in the Fort Washington Pres- 
byterian Church, New York City. Pastor 
Wesley Megaw, in his sermon, described 
marriage as “the beginning of all civili- 
zation.” Included in the group who re- 
newed their vows at the service were a 
couple celebrating their silver wedding 
anniversary and a couple that Dr. Megaw 
married on June 7 of this year. 
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Leonard Weed to become pastors. The | 
two new ministers are Leonard, Jr., and | 


STAINED GLASS 


Bronze Tablets 
Brass Altar Ware 
Furnishings of 
Metal and Wood 


” 
SINCE 1669 


GHE PAYRE-SPIERS 


na 


friends for your organization. 
Sample FREE to Official 
SANGAMON MILLS 
Established 1915 









MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY | | 


Over 2,000,000 Sunflower Dish Cloths were sold 
in 1951 by members of Sunday Schools, Ladies’ 
Aids, Young Peoples’ Groups, etc. They enable 
you to earn money for your treasury, and make 
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ORGANS 





Buya... 


WICKS 
PIPE ORGAN 

















Direct Prices and 
Discounts to 


FOLDING 


It's YOUR GUARANTEE 
of complete satisfaction 


The Wicks Organ gives ‘age-old’ glorious 
tone, from pipes. This is a custom-built organ, 
fitting each specific musical need. . yet its cost 
is comparable with imitative instruments. 


Thousands of these superb all-electric action 





Churches, Wicks Organs are today in use everywhere. 
ae It will pay you to write for detailed 
Senoate, Societies descriptive booklets, showing many fine 
Clubs and all examples, each with belpful suggestions 
Organization s in the selecting of a pipe organ. 
WRITE FOR 









Manufactured By 


64 CHURCH STREET 


CATALOG 


THE bHonioe COMPANY 


COLFAX, IOWA 





WICKS ORGAN COMPANY 


HIGHLAND, ILLINOIS 
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Easy To Operate 
Any Size Club 


Top Quality Merchandise 
At Fair Prices 


Prompt Delivery — 
Courteous Service 


BROWN BrotHeRs MERCHANDISE CLUB 


Here's a sure-fire money-raising plan used successfully by 
thousands of groups, clubs and other organizations for 
more than 30 years. Under the simple Brown Brothers 
plan, your organization purchases top-quality, nationally- 
known products from us at wholesale Club prices—sells 
at fair retail prices to your Club members, who pay in 
easy weekly installments. Thus, a sizable cash profit is 


THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS 


WITH A DEPENDABLE 






assured, regardless of the size of your Club! 


All Merchandise 
Doubly Guaranteed 
Big Cash Profits 
For Your Group 


Brown Brothers Clubs are te org and op 

absolutely no financial risk involved and all merchandise guaranteed. 
Hundreds of clergymen and laymen attest to our reputation for 
honest, fair dealing. Find out how easily we can help you raise 
needed cash, too—mail the coupon and get the facts today. 


—_ 


ate — with 








Mail Coupon Today ! 









We 






send Fact Booklet and cor 


of our big cat 









BROWN BROTHERS, Dept. P, 10 Catherine St., Utica, N.Y. 
YES, send me booklet describing your fund-raising plans, and 
free copy of your merchandise catalog. 


























NEWS OF YOUTH 


Support Urged for 
World Youth Conference 


A call to American Protestants of all 
ages to support the third World Confer- 
ence of Christian Youth at Travancore, 
India, next December 11-25 was issued 
last month by the American committee 
for the conference. 

The committee stated, “We who may 
not go to Travancore . . . have an obli- 
gation to equip ourselves to take part 
in world Christian action not different 
from that asked of those who go.” 

Urging that church people form study 
and prayer groups, contribute money, 
and read books on conference topics, the 
committee added, “We need to eliminate 
our ignorances, examine our prejudices, 
offer our lives as a living sacrifice. . . .” 

The meeting will be sponsored by the 
World Christian Youth Commission, in- 
ternational agency coordinating the work 
of the major world Protestant youth or- 
ganizations. 

At the Travancore sessions, more than 
300 young Christians from fifty-six na- 
tions will “study the Bible, discuss the 
nature of the Christian Church and its 
meaning today, and examine world and 
Asian problems in an attempt to under- 
stand ways in which Christians must act 
upon them.” 

The conference is being held in Asia 
because Asian youth is “squarely faced 
with many of the most pressing prob- 
lems” of our day. 

“They are in the midst of a battle- 
ground of isms,” the American commit- 
tee stated. “Here Communism, 
nationalism, totalitarianism, and many 
strong non-Christian religions are com- 
peting for the allegiance of youth. Now, 
more than ever, the Christian youth of 
the younger churches of Asia need sup- 
port, confidence, and strength from 
Christian youth of the world.” 

Site of the conference is the town 
of Kottayam, in the province of Travan- 


core. The area was chosen because 
Travancore is the seat of the recently 
formed United Church of South India 
and the home of the oldest Christian 
church of Asia, the Syrian Christian 
Church. 

Thirty-seven Indian churchmen are 
now arranging accommodations and en- 
tertainment for the delegates. The young 
people will be housed in Syrian Chris- 
tian homes to give them a chance to 
absorb the spiritual and cultural atmos- 
phere of the ancient Christian group. 

Attendance at Syrian Christmas serv- 
ices is expected to provide a conference 
highlight for the delegates. The colorful 
service has been described as “an audio- 
visual rendering of the doctrine of re- 
demption.” 

The India committee is arranging trips 
for the delegates to visit local congrega- 
tions and historical and scenic points 
within easy traveling distance of 
Kottayam. 


Buena Vista College 


Wins Recognition 

A Presbyterian-related college 
achieved recognition recently in the 
North Central Association of Colleges 
and Universities. 

Buena Vista College, Storm Lake, 
Iowa, was made a member of the Asso- 
ciation after a year-long struggle to im- 
prove facilities and academic standing. 

During the year, the college launched 
a $120,000 fund for enlargement of 
dormitory facilities, expansion of courses 
of study, employment of additional staff 
members, and expansion of library facili- 
ties. Trustees of the college pledged 
more than $15,000 to the drive and the 
Storm Lake Chamber of Commerce and 
various churches in Sioux City, Fort 
Dodge, and Council Bluffs joined in the 
campaign. At present Buena Vista has 
325 students and a faculty and adminis- 
tration of forty-three persons. 


Young People Spruce Up 


Country Churches 


Two Presbyterian churches look lik 
new today, thanks to the efforts of som 
young volunteers. 

The one church, the South Lima Pre. 
byterian Church in South Lima, Ney 
York, was given a coat of paint in on 
day by twenty-two young people from 
churches in Avon, East Avon, and Lim 
New York. Later the young people r. 
turned and gave the church a second 
coat of paint. 

Residents of South Lima donated the 
paint and women of the church provided 
lunch for the workers. 

The project was initiated by youth 
in the Avon Presbyterian Church as a 
result of the Call to United Christian 
Youth Action, interdenominational drive 
to enlist youth in service projects. 

South Lima Church, with twenty-six 
members, has an average attendance of 
twenty-five, but most of the men ar 
farmers who have not been able to paint 
their newly-opened church. 

The other church was tiny Virginia 
Dale Presbyterian Church in Virginia 
Dale, Colorado. It was restored by 
eighty-five students from Colorado A & 
M College in Fort Collins. 

The students, members of a college 
fraternity and sorority, performed the 
task as part of a “Help Week” move- 
ment designed to take the place of the 
traditional hazing period. 

Members of the two college groups 
spent an entire day cleaning and paint- 
ing the little church building inside and 
out, raking and burning weeds in the 
yard, cleaning the graveyard, and re 
setting the stones. 

Fraternity men had charge of the 
outside work. The girls waxed the wood- 
work, painted window sills, and polished 
the floors. Materials were furnished by 
residents of Virginia Dale, once a thriv- 
ing western stagecoach town. 








Marilyn Lewis and Bev Claypool apply finishing touches to 
door of Virginia Dale Church in Colorado A & M's project. 
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Churchyard at Virginia Dale is full of activity as eighty-five 
students paint building, rake graveyard, and weed grounds. 
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Inter-Church Service in Greek Villages 


In northwest Greece, near the city of Jannina, not 
far from the Albanian border, an ecumenical team of 
non-Greek Christians representing the World Council 
of Churches has been working for a year and a half 
to bring relief, rehabilitation, and a better life to 
scores of villagers. 

This is the first undertaking of its kind anywhere 
under the Ecumenical Movement. It has been de- 
scribed by the Greek Orthodox patriarch of Greece 
as “a gesture of Christian love and concern.” 

Four Americans and a Swede—all Protestants— 
compose the nucleus of the team, known as Inter- 
Church Service in Greek Villages, but it is expected 
to expand soon to include young, hard-working Chris- 
tians from churches in Britain and Iceland and from 
two other American denominations. ; 3 

Launching its activities in January 1951, the team Inter-Church Service Director Edson Sower (left, in 
has almost completed the re-opening of a drainage slack suit) chats with land reclamation workers. 
tunnel built some two hundred years ago by the ; 
Turks when they controlled Greece. Opening of the 
tunnel will enable hundreds of acres of farmland to 
be cultivated. 

In addition, the team has distributed during the 
past year $80,000 worth of church-contributed food, 
clothing, and soap to destitute families, and more 
than $1,375 worth of tools, including several hand 
cultivators contributed by the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A. 

Utilizing 350 bushels of hybrid seed corn contrib- 
uted by CROP (Christian Rural Overseas Program), Hybrid Corn 





team members have helped Greek villagers to achieve 
record corn yields. In some villages the yield in ee 
bushels per acre has been doubled by the use of set Sc es: *t ae 
hybrid seed. — 
The team has conducted a program of agricultural Hybrid corn (left) was introduced by work team, Pre- 
education on such practical problems as crop rota- viously, corn in northern Greece was stubbly (right). 
tion, use of fertilizers, fruit-tree grafting, and 
reforestation. 
In the past, constant replanting of the same crops 
and lack of fertilizers and legumes have all but worn 
out the soil. Now with crop rotation and use of 
nitrogen-producing legumes, the fertility of the land 
is being restored. The team expects production of 
villagers’ land to increase by more than 100 per cent 
in the next three years. 
Churches in America and Europe have also con- 
tributed chickens, an electric incubator, thousands of 
dollars worth of garden seeds, and 3,000 grafting 
scions for apple, peach, pear, and cherry trees. 
Inter-Church Service in Greek Villages may well 
open new avenues for similar types of cooperative 
Christian service in other countries. Presbyterians, 
Episcopalians, Disciples, Baptists, members of the 
Church of the Brethren, the Evangelical and Re- 
formed Church, the Evangelical United Brethren 
Church, and the Lutheran World Federation have 
supported the undertaking. It has helped to close the 
gap between churches of the East and West. In the 
words of one churchman, this venture is “erasing the 
pseudo-distinction between ‘givers’ and ‘receivers’, Workmen seek to reopen 200-year-old Turkish drain- 
and making sharers of all who participate.” age tunnel to make wasteland into good farmland. 
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Young heads pour over the lesson in McDonald Church’s outdoor Sunday schod 
class. Teachers are coeds from Presbyterian-related Centre College in Danville, 


Every Sunday a young man in: 
weather-beaten truck makes the round 
of homes in the Persimmon Knob cou 
try outside of Danville, Kentucky, to pick 
up church members for the mo 
services at McDonald Presbyterian 
Church. The driver is a Centre College 
student, one of a baker’s dozen who have 
adopted, bag and baggage, the extre 
curricular assignment of running the lit 
tle mountain mission. 

While their classmates are enjoying 
leisure time on campus, members of the 
Student Christian Association are rum- 
bling over the dirt road to the church 
for a youth or women’s meeting. With 
very little adult help, the students 
preach, teach, lead group meetings, a¢- 
minister the finances, and generally su- 
pervise all the activities of the mission 
From time to time Danville Presbyte- 
rian ministers and Centre faculty mem- 
bers visit the mission, but the only 
regular adult counseling comes from 
Dr. Arnold Come, head of Centre's de 
partment of religion and adviser to the 
Student Christian Association. “I leave 
it almost entirely up to the students,” 
Dr. Come declares, adding, “They 
an enthusiastic and fine job.” 

The sanctuary of the church is a pleas 
ant, white-walled room with movable 
pews, a piano, and a simple Communion 
table and pulpit. Students taking pat 
in the service sit on a bench along the 
side of the church. When the churth 
hour approaches, two children tug the 
ro Pehe hundred-year-old bell out 
side the church, and the congregation 
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of around thirty people files quietly into 
its seats. 
Since the church has no regular pas- 







mingi™ tor, the men students do the weekly 
rianf™ preaching, for most of the boys a stag- 
llege@ gering departure from usual classroom 
have recitations. Despite the students’ qualms, 
xtra fF the congregation listens attentively to 


e lit M the serious young men who stand be- 
hind the pulpit. 

ying ~©Although Centre students are trans- 
‘the & ferring much of the church leadership 


um- into the hands of church members, 


ch ® McDonald has no board of deacons or 
Vith § elders. Centre girls make their contri- 
ents & bution by teaching Sunday school classes 


ad- § and sometimes leading devotional serv- 
su- § ices and meetings of various age groups. 
ion. § When the weather is clear, Sunday 
yte- B school is held outdoors. But until re- 
m- @ cently, rain or low temperatures forced 
nly & the classes to compete in different cor- 
om @ ners of the one-room church. 
de- This year, the students provided the 
the # congregation with a new Sunday-school 
ve @ recreation room. With almost wizard- 
Ss, B like skill, Centre’s student Sharit 
do & Committee, which is charged with rais- 
ing funds for the Christian Association, 





i* B collected $1,100, Such secular events 
le H as street dances, football tournaments, 
0 @ and variety shows rang up the quarters. 
wt ® The students presented a number of the- 
he BF atrical productions, including a play 
. which they staged and directed them- 





selves, Even the famous hypnotist, Franz 
Polger, was called on to aid the cam- 


paign by performing at a college show. 
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Church services over, Centre students and members of the congregation cluster 
around the door to the church to exchange bits of news about friends and events. 


Students and church members got 
together on weekends and holidays to 
work on the new room. The job entailed 
cementing stone blocks as walls, install- 
ing windows, building a roof, and fin- 
ishing the interior. 

The Sharit Committee is the regular 
chief source of income for McDonald 
expenses, since collections from church 
members pay for only a small portion of 
the cost of church maintenance and ex- 
pansion. 

But contributions have come from 
townspeople in Danville, too. Two Pres- 
byterian churches jointly bought a piano 
for the center. The Men’s Bible Class 
of the Second Presbyterian Church gave 
$400 for the building project. In addi- 
tion, Transylvania Presbytery contrib- 
uted $200, and a Danville firm sold paint 
at a reduced price. 


Another Danville store sold the 
church its first and only rug, the cost 
of which was ecertiew met by coed 
Mary Murphy. She designed a minia- 
ture Kentucky colonel doll, dressed in 
suit, coat, hat, shoes, and aristocratically 
distinguished with a white-cotton beard. 
The figurines became popular items at 
Centre basketball games, where Mary 
and a classmate placed them on sale. 

Officially, the mission is the project of 
Centre’s Student Christian Association. 
But the idea of a church for the people 
of Persimmon Knob has come to mean 
a great deal to young and old in both 


college and town 
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BOOKS 


Light—and Not So Light-Summer Reading 





Writers weave tales with strands of psychiatry, humor, religion, and family tensions. 


Two studies in guilt—perhaps a bit 
heavy for summer reading but excellent 
fiction—will serve to lead off this month. 
One is The Catherine Wheel by Jean 
Stafford (Harcourt Brace, New York, 
281 pages, $3.00), the other The Swift 
Cloud by Sigrid de Lima (Scribner, New 
York, 235 pages, $3.00). 

The Catherine Wheel is far and away 
the better written. Jean Stafford is a fine 
craftsman, and anything of hers has pol- 
ish and brilliance. But in this case I felt 
as though the novel were so polished 
that the pulse of life beat very faintly 








The Swift Cloud 


Sigrid de Lima 
in it. Briefly, the situation—as seen 
through the eyes of a young boy—deals 
with a triangle between his father, his 
mother, and their best friend, with 
whom he and his sisters are spending 
the summer while their parents are 
abroad trying one last time to salvage 
the marriage. The friend, Catherine, is 
tortured by her own feelings of guilt, 
and the little boy is driven by his 
conscience for quite different reasons, 
though each reads accusations into the 
other's actions because of the hidden 
guilt each bears in his soul. There is an 
inevitable denouement, and certainly 
the tension in the story and the structure 
of it are flawless. I find that this novel 
remains vividly in my mind, some weeks 
after I first read it. 

The Swift Cloud, though not as well 
written, beats loudly and passionately 
with life, and involves the reader in 
a tragic situation. A father who adores 
his imbecile son is, by a twist of fate, 
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By CHAD WALSH 


accused of murdering him, and is jailed. 
The townspeople take sides, and the 
most minor incidents become ugly gos- 
sip and accusing evidence. The tragedy 
lies in the agony of the father, and in 
the fact that, so great is his burden of 
guilt, he ultimately convinces himself 
that he has actually murdered his son. 
The final discovery that it was an acci- 
dent leaves him unexonerated in his own 
heart. 

In a lighter, warmer vein is Richard 
Hagopian’s Faraway the Spring (Scrib- 
ner, New York, 242 pages, $2.75). In- 
evitably this novel will be compared 
with William Saroyan’s stories and plays. 
It has the same zest for living, the same 
understanding of the lives of “little 
people.” But it possesses more genuine 
writing with no tricks to catch the grand- 
stand. It is woven with a greater sim- 
plicity and tenderness, and there is a 
quality of wistful humor that runs 
through it. Faraway the Spring I would 
recommend to everyone from grandma 
to teen-age brother. The delineation of 
the father, Setrak, is especially memor- 
able. 

The story of a society doctor who finds 
himself in the midst of drama and con- 
flict in southern Asia is told by James 
Ramsey Ullman in Windom’s Way (Lip- 
pincott, Philadelphia and New York, 286 
pages, $3.00). Not only are ideas in con- 
flict, but the doctor, in his own life, has 
the problem of a frayed marriage and a 
neurotic wife. Ullman is a master story- 
teller, and a measure of his skill lies in 
the fact that no happy solutions are 
offered. He does not flinch from the 
knowledge that all of us, American and 
Asiatic, capitalistic and Communistic, 
bear a responsibility for what is hap- 
pening. Ideals are difficult to live by, 
and no really appropriate scapegoats are 
available. This novel was originally seri- 
alized in The Saturday Evening Post. 

The Blind Bull, by George Williams 
(Abelard, New York, 469 pages, $3.50) 
is a difficult book to evaluate. Actually 
it is the account of a war-shattered ma- 
jor who has little real desire to get well. 
In his moments of lucidity the important 
events of his life pass through his mind. 
It becomes evident that life and not the 
war has shattered him. The flashbacks in 
the book are, on the whole, very skill- 
fully handled, and I have the impres- 
sion that Mr. Williams has tremendous 
power as a writer, power that with fur- 


ther experience should lead him far, } 
the end of the novel the author attemp 
to have the hero find an answer, but 
does not ring altogether true, perhg 
because one is so unprepared for it, 
many of the scenes, and in some of th 
delineations of characters, there are re 
ollections of Thomas Wolfe without thy 
rhetoric. Mr. Williams is worth watchin 

Finally comes The Son of Ada 
Wingate, by Mary O’Hara (David Me 
Kay, New York, 440 pages, $3.75). 
for this book I sharpen my pencil anj 
write rather vehemently. In many way 
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Jean Stafford wrote The Catherine W hed 





favor 

it is excellent. And in some ways it is § is tra 
completely self-defeating, for all its place & bias ; 
on the best-seller lists. Bartholomew & ment 
Wingate is an Episcopal priest with five § Wild 
of the most delightful and devilish chil tian ' 
dren possible. Jennifer is my favorite, § page 
though Cherry runs a close second. He & Decx 
also possesses a wife who is apparently and 
irresistible to men and who has beet & poet 
unfaithful to him for years because she & conc 
is “made that way.” come 
The drama lies in Bartholomew’s dit § are ¢ 
covery of her infidelity, coupled with § —an, 
an old jealously against his brother, & spirj 
Ramsey, who has just returned from & the. 
Europe. Slowly he ig invaded and cor & pare 


rupted by hate until his mind snaps. 
All this is engrossing reading and pow- S 


erful writing. But why in the name and 
all that’s holy is this struggle confused Yor} 
and weakened by the episode with & oq 
Laura, who serves no purpose whats? & ably 
ever? And why is Kristy, a compl chol 
unreal character, dragged in by the 
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»ls?) This plot botchery ruins the 
hole last third of the book, so that the 
hovel doesn’t come off. It’s still worth 
sading, but cannot well merit more than 
> B rating. 












Non-fiction in brief 
William Warren Sweet, Religion in 
Development of American Cul- 
wre: 1765-1840 (Scribner, New York, 
eans38 pages, $3.50). A fascinating study 
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don the advancing frontier, as circuit 
iders and missionaries hurried west to 
spread the Gospel and enforce at least 
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minimum standards of order and civili- 
zation. 


A. William Loos, ed., Religious Faith 
World Culture (Prentice Hall, New 
York, 294 pages, $5.00). A very high 
level of thought and writing for the most 
part, Church leaders (such as Harry 
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Emerson Fosdick), social scientists, etc., 
ae all represented. I especially recom- 
mend the profound and beautifully writ- 
ten chapter by Alan Paton, “Religious 
Faith and Human Brotherhood.” 





Three books for poetry lovers: Ed- 
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mund Pennant, I, Too, Jehovah (Scrib- 



















ner, New York, 67 pages, $2.50). A col- 
lection of verse on religious, personal 
and social themes by a gifted poet now 
inhis mid-thirties. Written with a direct- 
ness and clarity somewhat unusual to- 
day. T. C. and H. D. Clark, eds., Christ 
in Poetry (Association Press, New York, 
412 pages $3.49). The net has been 
spread very wide here. First, second, 
and third rate poems nestle side by side | 
in democratic equality. Most of the old | 
favorites are present. The general tone 
is traditional; the editors seem to have a 
bias against new techniques and experi- 
ments in religious poetry. Amos N. 
Wilder, Modern Poetry and the Chris- 
tian Tradition (Scribner, New York, 287 
pages, $3.00). This book, which won the 
Decennial Bross Prize, is a provocative 
and probing study of contemporary 
poetry and its religious content. Over-all | 
conclusion: the poets who have really 
come to grips with the crisis of our times 
are the “modernists”—Auden, Eliot, etc. 
-and in general there is a much greater 
spiritual insight in recent poetry than 
the church-going public is usually pre- 
pared to recognize. 








Sylvanus M. Duvall, Men, Women, 
and Morals (Association Press, New 

York, 336 pages, $3.75). Free from cant 
or cuteness, this book achieves a reason- 
ably good combination of religion, psy- 
chology, and just plain common sense. 
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“The Challenge of Africa” 


Just a century ago the famous mis- 
sionary explorer, David Livingstone, be- 
gan a historic address to the British 
Parliament with these words: “Gentle- 
men, I beg to direct your attention to 
Africa.” Livingstone died without know- 
ing that his expeditions, which marked 
the beginning of the end of the iniqui- 
tous slave trade, also began the coloni- 
zation of Africa and its virtual dismem- 
berment by foreign powers. 

Today the plight of Africa again en- 
gages the attention of the world. It is 
high up on the roster of “unfinished 
business” in the councils of the nations. 
In the accelerated upsurge of subject 
peoples seeking recognition, Africa can 
no longer be ignored. 

Long the symbol of the foreign mis- 
sion movement among the Christian 
churches of the United States and Great 
Britain, Africa today has many cham- 
pions. But the church still plays a lead- 
ing role as the interpreter of the needs 
and aspirations of Africa’s 160,000,000 
people. With all their diversities of 
custom and creed, they inhabit a conti- 
nent large enough to hold all of the 
U.S.A., Europe, India, and China put 
together. 


By S. FRANKLIN MACK 


How to interpret so vast a subject has 
long been a major problem. We are all 
familiar with the primitive aspects of 
African life. Increasingly we are becom- 
ing aware of the intense race problem 
in South Africa, nowhere more dra- 
matically portrayed than in Alan Paton’s 
book and motion picture Cry the Beloved 
Country. But of the inner workings of 
the African mind, the longings and 
aspirations of Africa’s educated youth, 
we know little. 

As part of the church-wide focus of 
attention on Africa, a theme for special 
consideration this coming fall and win- 
ter, a motion picture has been produced 
which illuminates this aspect of African 
life in a significant and thought-provok- 
ing way. Produced for the churches by 
the Broadcasting and Film Commission 
of the National Council, The Challenge 
of Africa turns the spotlight on one 
Christian family back in the African 
bush and on the elder son as he leaves 
for the city to help build a better Africa. 

N’nanta and his brother Bongara are 
products of mission schools. One of 





N’nanta (left) and his younger brother, Bongara, both graduates of mission school, 
play leading roles in the new National Council film, “Challenge of Africa.” 
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them is dedicated to the redemption of 
the soil, the other to the mastery of ideas 
As we follow the brother who venturg 
forth from the peacefulness of the coup. 
tryside into the jungle of city life, we 
discover some of the influences being 
brought to bear on idealistic, young pp. 
tential leaders in the Africa of today, 

What N’nanta encounters is an ag 
gressive and challenging “freedom 
movement” which preys upon his ideal. 
ism to divert his energies into subversiye 
activities. How easy it is, even for, 
young African Christian, to be caught 
in the undertow of a movement opposite 
to Christianity in almost every respect 
save its zeal and its avowed aims, is 
clearly shown. African youth are seeker 
for the truth. Those who consider them. 
selves on the side of the angels had 
better come up with answers that really 
meet the needs of Africa. 

The genius of Communists and other 
spurious contenders for a man’s alleg- 
ance lies in their uncanny ability to 
seize upon such pulse-tingling words as 
freedom, liberty, and equality and to 
pervert their meaning while playing 
upon the individual’s legitimate aspira- 
tions for himself and for his people. 
Many a young man who today goes 
from Africa to Europe to study is met 
upon arrival and appropriated for their 
own purposes by “friends” whose sole 
purpose is to send him back, a wolf in 
sheep’s clothing. He is expected to or- 
ganize “cells” and to spread a subversive 
philosophy among his own people. Un- 
less the church has a program that will 
actually do for the Africans what these 
interests falsely promise, it cannot hope 
to compete successfully for the alle- 
giance of Africa’s future leaders. 

The Challenge of Africa was filmed 
in the Cameroun, West Africa, by a 
team sent out by the Broadcasting and 
Film Commission of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches. All the participants are 
young Christian Africans in training for 
leadership in education, evangelism, or 
medicine. There are no professional 
actors in the film. Seldom, however, has 
more. natural histrionic ability been dis- 
played in a documentary picture. Pres- 
byterian audio-visual expert Chester E. 
Whittier acted as technical consultant. 
Both he and his wife played minor roles 
in the picture. It is a black-and-white 
sound film, twenty-eight-and-a-half mit- 
utes in length. The narration is by Sidney 
Poitier. This noted actor will be remem- 
bered for his performance in No Way 
Out and as the young priest who played 
opposite Canada Lee in Cry The Be 
loved Country. The film is available now 
for church use. 
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Question: From California: A group of 
teen-age girls asks: Please explain 
neo- orthodoxy. 


Answer: Neo-orthodoxy refers to a 
movement in theology which empha- 
sizes the return to the great fundamental 
doctrines of the Christian faith. 
Neo-orthodoxy teaches the doctrine 
of the transcendence of God, in contrast 
to the liberal doctrine of the immanence 
of God. Transcendence refers to the be- 
lief that God is above and beyond his 
creation, that he is not limited to it. Karl 
Barth refers to this doctrine by calling 
God the Altogether-other. When he says 
God is God, he means that God must 
not be confused with men or nature. 
The liberal doctrine of the immanence 
of God confused God with his creation. 
To be sure, God is in his world, but he 
is above and beyond it also. The liberal 
doctrine led to pantheism, the doctrine 
that everything is God. This means that 
there can be no such thing as sin; that 
whatever is done, is done by God. In 
its crudest form, this doctrine is seen in 
the Christian Science slogan, “God is all 
and all is God.” In Nazi Germany, it 
led directly into Hitler’s teaching that 
the German people were God. He taught 
a God of blood and race and soil; even 


the German soil was holy. 


Il 


Neo-orthodoxy is a return to the 
Biblical doctrine that man is a sinner 
who needs redemption. This is in con- 
trast to the liberal doctrine of man’s 
natural goodness, that all a man needs 
is a chance to evolve by gradual self- 
improvement, until we come to the mil- 
lennium. This was the evolutionary idea 
of salvation. On the basis of this theory, 
a lot was being written, in the first dec- 
ade of the twentieth century, that man 
was becoming too civilized to go to war. 
In 1914, Germany started the most 
disastrous war the world had ever seen. 
At this time, Coué, a Frenchman, was 
teaching the people to say, “Every day 
in every way, I am getting better and 
better.” The doctrine that man is nat- 
urally good is contrary to the Biblical 
testimony, to the testimony of history, 
and to the testimony of personal 
experience. 


Ill 


Neo-orthodoxy is a return to the doc- 
trine of justification by faith, not by 
good works. This means that men are 
saved because they believe in the grace 
and mercy of God. Of course, a true 
Christian will do good works, not to be 
saved, but to serve the God he loves. 
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Good works are the fruit of faith, not 
the roots of faith. 

It is common among theologians to 
trace the origin of the neo-orthodox 
doctrine to Paul, then through Augus- 
tine, Kierkegaard, Karl Barth, and 
Brunner. Neo-orthodoxy is essentially 
akin to the basic teaching of Jesus. For 
example: The doctrine of justification by 
faith is rooted directly in the Parable of 
the Pharisee and the Publican (Luke 
18:9-14). The publican was justified, 
forgiven, because he said, “God be 
merciful to me a sinner.” The Pharisee 
was not forgiven, because he boasted of 
his own good deeds, making light of all 
other people. 

In the fourth century, when the 
Church became rich and powerful, the 
real gospel was lost. Augustine, of the 
late fourth and early fifth centuries, first 
rediscovered the Pauline doctrine of 
salvation (Romans 3:21-31). His teach- 
ings were obscured, even buried, by the 
Roman Catholic teaching of salvation 
by works. John Calvin and Martin 
Luther, after ten centuries, again re- 
discovered the real gospel in Augustine 
and especially in Romans and Galatians. 
In the nineteenth century, Kierkegaard, 
a Danish theologian, again tried to make 
the Church aware of the real Christian 
doctrine of salvation through faith. He 
was largely ignored during his lifetime. 

During World War I, in the crisis of 
violence, deceit, and bloodshed, Karl 
Barth realized that the theology of Ger- 
many was again on the wrong basis. He 
wrote his great commentary on Romans, 
setting forth the Biblical teaching. He 
was followed by Emil Brunner. Barth, 
in his anxiety to restore the doctrine of 
God’s sovereignty and transcendence, 
made some emphases that are too ex- 
treme, teaching that God made contact 
with the world only once, that is, in the 
Incarnation. On the contrary, the Bible 
says that we live and move and have 
our being in God, but he is also far above 
the world in which we live. Paul says 
that God is creating in the Christian, 
daily, the desire and the moral energy 
to do his will (Philippians 2:12-13). 
The Greek word translated work in, in 
the A.V., is the ancestor of our word 
energy. As the heat from the sun ener- 
gizes the seed to sprout, so God ener- 
gizes the human soul to live a Christian 
life. Brunner is better balanced in his 
emphasis than Barth, but both have 
done a great service to the Christian 
cause. 

By calling this movement neo-ortho- 
doxy, we mean that these theologians 
have not gone back to the old orthodox 
position that existed before the critical 
study of the Bible of the nineteenth 
century. We know more about the Bible 
than we did before that time. We have 
not lost our faith. in the Bible in any 
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THE FOLLOW-THROUGH 


Bringing the Past to the Present 


The Presbyterian Historical Society seeks to enroll one thousand new members 
during this centennial year (see page 17). Membership includes subscription to the 
quarterly Journal of the Society, which otherwise costs $3.00 annually. The follow- 
ing types of membership are available: Sponsoring member, $100; Sustaining 
member, $50; Contributing member, $25; Associate member, $10; Personal mem- 
ber, $5. Checks or money orders should be addressed to: Presbyterian Historical 
Society, 520 Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania. 

The importance of placing church records in fireproof vaults is emphasized by 
the Society. If private individuals or churches do not have access to such vaults, 
the Society extends the invitation to use its facilities, where all records will be 
stored, catalogued, and made available for research. 

The Society also welcomes any diaries, personal journals, letters of all sorts, 
and old newspapers and periodicals relating to church activities. Old and new 
photographs of churches, ministers, and prominent laymen are also desired. Send 
all material to the Presbyterian Historical Society at the address above. 





Thanks from Our Missionaries in Korea 


Reverend E. Otto De Camp has requested that the following letter be published 
by way of thanks to the many PrREsBYTERIAN Lire readers who have responded to 
the Follow-Through suggestion (March 1, 1952) that relief packages be sent to 
our missions in Korea: 

N. Presbyterian Mission 
Pu Pyang Dong 4 Ka 12, Pusan, Korea 
Dear Presbyterian Life Readers: 

As of May 31 we have received 404 relief packages from you. We want you to 
know that what you have sent is deeply appreciated both by us missionaries and 
by those Koreans who ultimately received the food and clothing you have sent. 

These gifts serve as a source of strength and encouragement to the Christian 
refugees who have suffered so much. And to the non-Christians these gifts are a 
tangible demonstration of the love which Christ has for them. We seek always 
to make this relief work an integral part of our witness to Christ, a witness to his 
love and saving grace. We want, therefore, to thank you most sincerely on behalf 
of those who have been helped by you in this time of crisis. 

One day recently, 120 relief packages arrived at once. It so happened that at that 
very time a group of refugee Presbyterian pastors and elders from all over South 
Korea were meeting together in Pusan, We were thus able to divide the whole 
shipment among these church leaders at once, and within a day or two the 
carried them to their refugee congregations as far away as Seoul and Cheju Island. 
Not a day passes that some church worker does not come seeking help for des- 
perately needy people in this area. Because of what you have sent we have not 
had to send them away —— You have thus helped us as well as them. 

Just a word as to special needs. During the summer, food and lighter-weight 
clothing are the greatest needs. But we have found that flour and sugar in paper 
sacks often break out and part of it is lost en route. Either cloth containers or extra 
wrapping is necessary. The items listed in PrespyTertan Lire (Follow-Through, 
March 1, 1952) are very practical and helpful. From September on, of course, warm 
clothing of all types will be our greatest need. 

May the Lord bless you all as you share in the missionary work in Korea. 

Your fellow-worker in Christ, —E. Orro De Camp 


The Dark Continent 


The Challenge of Africa (see page 36) is but one of a number of audio-visual 
aids prepared for this year’s foreign study theme of “Africa” for Church Family 
Nights on Christian Outreach. The period between January and March is suggested 
for the six Family Nights, but church committees should have plans established 
far enough in advance to allow leaders time for effective study. 

Additional audio-visual aids include: The Healing of M’Vondo, a thirty minute 
sound color film depicting an African boy’s encounter with leprosy and Christian 
missions (rental $9.00); I Am With You, a seventy-five minute sound film depicting 
courage and faith in personal tragedy (rental $16.00). All are available from your 
nearest Presbyterian Distribution Center. 
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EXPLAIN, PLEASE 
(Continued from page 37) 


sense, but we have learned that, 
forefathers had some mistaken j 
about what the Bible was. Every § 
rate scholar of today examines the 
very critically to discover its meanj 
but please remember that criticism 4 
not mean fault-finding; it means ca 
scrutiny of everything we can 
about the Bible, in order to know 
it really means, and what we sho 
to be Christians. 


Question: From California: What 
the proper use of the Deacon’s F 
It has been my understanding that ea” 

is for the needy and hungry in re 
local church or community. Is it ri 
to use this money to bring DP familk 
from the East coast, without reportig 
where the money was spent? 


2] 


Answer: The Form of Government d 
the Presbyterian Church, Chapter 
says, “The Scriptures clearly point 
deacons as distinct officers in 
Church, whose business it is to take car 
of the poor, and to distribute among 
them the collections which may be raised 
for their use.” The Presbyterian Diges 
Chapter VI, Section 2, adds, “Over cha: 
ities collected for any other purpo 
than those specified, their office give 
them no control.” In Chapter XXV, th 
Digest says also, “The Board of Dew 
cons ... may perform such other admir 
istrative, charitable and community 
duties, the disbursement of charitabk 
funds included, as may be determined 
upon, after consultation and action by 
the Session. The Board of Deacons shal 
report to the Session all disbursements.” 
Chapter VI, Section 3 of the Digest 
further says that “. . . their business be 
so defined as not to exclude the poo 
and the sick outside the Church.” 

The “community” of a local congre 
gation today is world-wide. Aiding 2 
DP family might be quite as mucha 
duty of the local church as helping the 
poor widow around the corner. In for 
mer days, we might have circumscribed 
our aid to the poor in our neighborhood; 
today, our neighbor is any man in need. 
If an expenditure seems unusual, 
Session should be consulted, before it 
is made. 

Funds used to aid a DP family should 
be reported to the Session and to the 
congregation at the annual congregr 
tional meeting. 

Money which people give for any 
specific purpose should not be used for 
another, without their consent. In some 
cases, church people will need to em 
large their compassion to include the 
unfortunate of other lands and races. 
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CHILDREN’S STORY... 






“Tell us again, you who have returned 
from the white man’s town. Tell us how 
it is that the white man can put his talk 


unity on a piece of paper so that it will speak 
table again to one who sees it.” 

ninelf® ~The older Cherokees crowded eagerly 
n by around the young Indian. He shook his 


shall head in wonder. 
nts. “I do not know how it is done. But 
lige! a white man makes a talking leaf and 
sends it to another man far away. The 
poor # other man can look at it and speak out 
the same talk. It is a great marvel.” 
ig ~=From the back of the excited circle 
came a quiet voice. “I could do that 
ch aff same thing.” It was Sequoyah who 
| the spoke, a Cherokee whose grandfather 
for had been a Dutch colonist. Sequoyah 
ibed § was also often called by his white name, 
004; i George Guess. 
eed. The other Indians shouted with laugh- 
the ter at his idea. But Sequoyah went on 
e 1% stubbornly, “See, I can make a mark 
for each word.” 
qui @ = He took a stick and drew in the soft 
earth a circle, a square, and a straight 
gt line. “Now if the circle means sun, and 
the line means shine, and the square 
means today, I can write my talk on the 
ground and anyone who walks by will 
me that I said, ‘The sun shines to- 
y. 
The Indians only laughed the louder. 
had no alphabet, no written lan- 
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THE TALKING LEAF 


By DOROTHY BALLARD 


guage. They had never thought of such 
a thing until they began to hear in their 
villages in Tennessee and Georgia, about 
the white man’s “talking leaf.” 

Sequoyah paid no attention to their 
laughter. If the white man could write, 
so could the Indians. For the next several 
days he worked at inventing a different 
mark for every Cherokee word he could 
remember until he had listed several 
thousand. That was far too many to learn 
by heart. But he noticed that the same 
sounds were repeated over and over in 
different combinations. For instance, the 
word for “Cherokee” was Tsa-la-ge, and 
the word for “buck” was ga-la-gi-na. 
Each word had the sound “la” in it. 

This gave Sequoyah the idea of mak- 
ing a mark for each sound instead of 
each word. He found he could list all the 
sounds of the Cherokee language with 
eighty-five marks. Each mark stood for 
one syllable. It was as if we would 
write our word empty this way: MT. 
Or the word decay: DK, or the word 
enemy: NME. 

Sequoyah had found an English spell- 
ing book. He took many of his marks 
from our alphabet, but he did not know 
what the English letters stood for and 
used them for different sounds. The 


ites" 

vine : 
viol s & 
i) Os 
BAVA s 
a” r ‘ 


rest of his eighty-five marks he invented. 

By this time the Indians had stopped 
laughing at him. 

“Teach us this writing talk,” they 
said. In two or three days they were 
able to learn by heart the eighty-five 
marks. 

The first thing the Indians wanted 
put down on the “talking leaf” was 
verses from the Bible. Already white 
missionaries had come across the Smoky 
Mountains to tell the Cherokees about 
Jesus Christ and had taught them to 
repeat many verses of the Bible. 

One of the young Cherokees, David 
Brown, who had gone to school in Mas- 
sachusetts, translated the New Testa- 
ment from Greek into the Cherokee lan- 
guage. A missionary, Samuel Worcester, 
set up a printing press with the help 
of another educated Indian, Elias Bou- 
dinot. In 1828 they began to publish 
a newspaper at New Echota, Georgia, 
capital of the Cherokee Nation. The pa- 
per, printed partly in English and partly 
in Sequoyah’s alphabet, was called The 
Cherokee Phoenix. In every issue, along 
with the news, there were long passages 
of the Bible, bringing to this Indian 
nation God’s word in their own tongue. 
Perhaps you have seen the giant trees 
in California, the Sequoias, named to 
honor the inventor of the Cherokee al- 
phabet, Sequoyah. 
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